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The Treaty of Ghent. 


A little more than a hundred years ago there was 
signed in Ghent, on Christmas eve, a peace treaty 
which is of peculiar significance at this time, as it 
shows that treaties help to keep peace if only nations 
desire that it be kept. Causes of friction, many and 
sometimes serious, have arisen between our country 
and Great Britain, and at times war has seemed 
imminent, but the counsels of wisdom have pre- 
vailed and the treaty has held, because there has 
been behind it a genuine desire for the maintenance 
of pacific relations. 

With other countries—all the others, in fact, ex- 
cept Spain and Mexico—we have been at peace dur- 
ing our entire history. The particular significance 
of our peace with Great Britain lies in the fact that 
she is the only great nation with which we have been 
at war. Hence, if we have been able to remain at 
peace with her as well as with so nearly every other 
nation, it is surely possible for the rest of the world 


to follow our example and prepare, afte? this terrible 
war is over, to enter on not alone a century of peace, 
but permanent international peace. 

The actual signing of the treaty by the British and 
American Commissioners took place on December 
24, 1514, but the ratification by this country did not 
occur until February 17, 1815. It took the news of 
the signing of the document nearly six weeks to 
reach us, and in the meantime the battle of New 
Orleans had been fought, on January 8. On Feb- 
ruary 11 “his Britanic Majesty’s war sloop Favor- 
ite” reached New York with the historic news, which 
was spread throughout the country by courier, even 
the drivers of stage coaches scattering the welcome 
tidings, “‘Peace is Declared,” as they drove through 
the villages. 

The five American Commissioners, John Quincy 
Adams, J, A. Bayard, Henry Clay, Albert Gallatin, 
and Jonathan Russell, with the three British Com- 
missioners, Lord Gambier, Henry Goulburn, and 
William Adams, were given a formal banquet on 
January 5 in the City Hall at Ghent. In proposing 
the final toast Mr. Adams exclaimed: “Ghent, the 
city of peace; may the gates of the Temple of Janus, 
here closed, not be opened again for a century!” 
And his prophetic wish has been happily fulfilled. 

It was not until two years later that the question 
of disarmament on the Great Lakes was settled. The 
formal agreement was reached in April, 1817, and 
the Rush-Bagot agreement completed the peaceful 
arrangement begun by the Treaty of Ghent. 

These are the epoch-making historical events that 
are now being celebrated. The greater part of the 
nation-wide program adopted by the American Peace 
Centenary Committee had to be postponed after the 
outbreak of the European war. During the month 
of February, however, there has been carried out in 
the United States one of the most important of the 
original plans, that of the observance of the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Ghent. Sunday, February 14, 
was set aside for special services of thanksgiving in 
the churches, while schools and colleges, civic bodies, 
and many other organizations celebrated Wednes- 
day, the 17th. The reports of these observances that 
have reached us bear witness to the enthusiastic char- 
acter of the demonstrations and the widespread in- 
terest in the cause of peace at this time. The ex- 
cellent program prepared by Professor Norman F. 
Richardson, under the auspices of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, was generally adopted for use in 
the Sunday schools of all denominations. Thus 
church and school and State were at one on the oc- 
easion of this celebration of our nation’s peace, and 
its timely lessons will not, we hope, be allowed to be 
forgotten. 
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The object lesson pointed by the nearly 4,000 
miles of unfortified frontier between us and Canada 
should be emphasized on every possible occasion and 
the contrast drawn between it and the guarded 
boundaries of Europe, whose forts and sentinels have 
so failed to keep the peace. Our peace has been pre- 
served because we prepared for it by removing from 
the great Canadian border all that might seem to 
have any hostile intent. There were no ships of war 
on the Great Lakes ready to fire the fatal first shot, 
no forts or armed patrols along the line. 

Dr. James A. MacDonald of Toronto, speaking 
before the Congregational Club of Boston on Fore- 
fathers’ Day, uttered these memorable words: 

“A civilized international boundary and a century 
of peace! That is America’s greatest achievement. 





Courtesy of The Congregationalist 
CARTHUSIAN MONASTERY FROM THE COURTYARD. 


HERE THE TREATY OF GHENT WAS SIGNED 
DECEMBER 24, 1814. 





That thing, unique, original, North America alone 
has done. And because of that achievement these 
two nations have earned the right, when the wicked 
war is over, to stand up in the councils of the nations 
and teach the homelands of American colonists the 
more excellent way. What the sons in America have 
done on the Great Lakes, on the St. Lawrence, on 
the Niagara, and across the sweeping plains the 
fathers in Britain, in France, and in Germany might 
do, ought to do, on the North Sea and in the Chan- 
nel. It can be done on all the continents. The 
jungle can be made a neighborhood. The remain- 
ders of barbarism can be swept away on every bound- 
ary line. If America takes her stand and leads the 
way all the continents will do it.” 


7-ee 


Annual Meeting Notice. 


The eighty-seventh annual meeting of the American 
Peace Society will be held in Washington, D. C., on 
Friday, the 7th of May. It is hoped that a large num- 


ber of the members of the society will plan to attend. 
Detailed notice of the arrangements will be given in the 
next issue of THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
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Wasted Heroism and How to Make It 
Count. 


The saddest feature of the present lamentable Euro- 
pean war is the heroism which is being misdirected and 
wasted. ‘The uncountable money waste is bad enough, 
for money represents past labor and present and future 
possibilities. The shocking loss of life is worse still. 
But, worst of all, is the waste of heroism, for heroism 
implies idealism and idealists. This wanton annihila- 
tion of idealists—this blotting out of men willing to 
sacrifice limb and life at their country’s call—is the 
supremely tragic ‘element in the deplorable situation, 
for this is the class that any nation can least afford to 
lose. Gen. Francis A. Walker used to say that the wave 
of sordid commercialism and unscrupulous greed, which 
has now engulfed our country for half a century, dates 
from the Civil War, when so many high-minded young 
men perished, Jeaving the administration of business 
and politics to conscienceless materialists. 

What is Europe’s sacrifice all for? Is some worthy 
end to be attained—some end that is worth the awful 
cost? None whatever. Between the warring nations 
there exists absolutely no question which can be soberly 
formulated and submitted to arbitration, even assuming 
that the belligerents were in a temper to arbitrate. 
What is at the bottom of the struggle, then? Half a 
dozen monarchs, greedy for more power, hoodwinked or 
prodded on by dividend-seeking corporations which sell 
war munitions, have turned Europe into a slaughter 
pen, and are busily engaged in transforming the very 
flower of European manhood into decaying corpses. 

The pity is that the unfortunate victims have been 
caught with such “mouldy corn.” At the old, hypocrit- 
ical cry of “patriotism,” “loyalty to king,” “defense of 
fatherland,” “honor of the flag,” able-bodied citizens 
have yielded themselves to mob hypnotism, and, even at 
this late day in world evolution, again have consented 
to be merely “the king’s animal” and “food for pow- 
der”; as if any land or king or flag were worth dying 
for that does not put above everything else the lives and 
happiness of its citizens, instead of gulping them down 
in the blood-dripping jaws of war! 

Not for one moment would we speak lightly of the 
dead, the dying, and the doomed. When one lays down 
his life for a cause, flippant criticism is out of place. 
But it is neither irreverent nor irrelevant to ask whether 
said cause is worth dying for. Probably every thought- 
ful observer of events feels that the present war is the 
greatest tragedy in all history, not only because of its 
frightful cost in money and men and morals, not only 
because of its absolutely silly and brazenly wicked need- 
lessness, but because its excuse is so utterly paltry, and 
because its motives are so despicable. 

- Is there no way in which this misdirected and wasted 
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heroism may be made to count—no way in which such 
awful sacrifices may be utilized to promote civilization, 
instead of hindering it and destroying it? Is there no 
outlet for self-sacrificing heroism but the trade of the 
man-killer? Is there no “moral equivalent of war,” for 
which William James used to plead so earnestly? Many 
ways of laying down one’s life for a really worthy cause 
will-readily suggest themselves to earnest thinkers. The 
present article will name but a single one. 

Millions of men are now in the ranks of the opposing 
Many other millions will be summoned to the 
In all this the people have 


armies, 
colors before the war ends. 
no voice whatsoever, for, when war once is on, popular 
government is abrogated, just as the judicial process of 
the civil courts must give place to martial law with its 
“blind spasms of wild justice.” ‘The “powers that be” 
say to the citizen, “Come,” and he cometh—to the re- 
eruiting camp; they say, “Go,” and he goeth—to the 
trench and his shallow grave. 

Now let us suppose that out of these millions thus 
ruthlessly doomed to die there were, say, one hundred 
thousand men who would stand up and refuse, for con- 
science’s sake, to become killers of their fellow-men. 
Of course, the sequel to such refusal would be a court- 
martial and a firing-squad. But by the time one hun- 
dred thousand choice-souled men had been placed in 
front of a stone wall and shot such a sentiment would 
have been generated as to end war forever. Not only 
would the non-belligerent powers pour in their united 
and ominous protests, but within the warring nations 
themselves popular movements would break out too 
widespread to be ignored, too powerful to brook resist- 


ance. After such an expression of public feeling no 


ruler or government ever again could dream of plunging 
a people into war. 


With this abolition of the war curse 
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democracy would come to its own, civilization would 
commence, and its permanence be assured. 

Does such a dream of conserving the heroism now 
being misdirected and wasted on the European battle- 
fields move practical men to laughter? At least it is 
no more ludicrous than the “peace-by-bludgeon” doc- 
trine which has so completely broken down. And cer- 
tainly sacrifice for so noble an end would be something 
truly worth while, something high and altogether praise- 
worthy; something vastly superior to the unthinking, 
undiscerning, misdirected, wasted heroism which, by its 
blind sacrifice of itself, naively confesses its stupidity. 

What a comparatively small price to pay for so in- 
estimable a blessing to our war-weary race—one hundred 
thousand men—only a tiny fraction of the number of 
lives alread: sacrificed by a single nation in the welter 





a mere bagatelle as compared with those who 
We 


ask in all seriousness, Is not the experiment worth 


now on 
must yet be butchered for militarism’s holiday! 


trying ? B. 


Se eee 
More and More Money for War. 
The army appropriation bill passed the Senate on 
February 23, carrying about $103,000,000, having been 
amended in the Senate committee and increased by 
nearly $2,000,000 over the form in which it passed the 

House. 

The naval appropriation bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 5 with a considerable reduction 

It was reported to the Senate on Feb- 
the Naval Affairs Committee, and on 
February 26 was passed, carrying appropriations for 
about $152,000,000. 
largely for added submarines, the committee amendments 


in its provisions. 
ruary 25 from 
The increased appropriations are 


having been adopted providing for 5 submarines of sea- 
going type instead of 1 and for 16 submarines for coast 
defense intead of 11. The bill was then sent to confer- 
ence, where a compromise was agreed on, the conferees 
accepting the 16 coast defense submarines, but reducing 
the provision for sea-going submarines to 2. 

The discussion of the naval bill in the House was un- 
usually encouraging, because of the high stand taken by 
many of the members. Representative Underwood, floor 
leader on the Democratic side, made a strong plea for 
reduction to one battleship on economic grounds espe 
cially. After the motion by Mr. Hobson that four bat- 
tleships be authorized, Mr. Underwood offered an amend 
ment to strike out the four and insert one. Mr. Wither- 
spoon also offered a substitute amendment to strike out 
the battleship paragraph altogether. After a few hours 
of discussion, the motion of Mr. Underwood was voted 
on, and the count stood 142 to 129. Thus at one time 
the House actually voted for one battleship. , 

The Witherspoon amendment to strike out the battle- 
ship provision altogether failed to pass. Mr. Hobson’s 
motion for four ships was lost by a vote of 54 yeas, 121 
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nays. Mr. Witherspoon made a last effort to secure only 
one ship by a motion to recommit the bill to the eom- 
mittee, with instructions to report it back with provision 
for but one ship. , This was lost, 149 to 165. 

So the conflict goes on; but it is at least encouraging 
that the ultra-militarists have been this time thoroughly 
defeated in their effort to foist upon the people largely 
increased armaments and expenses. 

Extraordinary Session of the Berne 
Bureau. 


An extraordinary session of the Council of the Inter- 


national Peace Bureau was held on January 6 and 7, at 
Berne, Switzerland. There were sixteen present besides 
the secretary, Mr. Golay. 
Belgium, 2; Germany, 3; 


The countries represented 
Great Brit- 


Switzerland, 


were: Austria, 1: 
ain, 1% Holland, 3; Hungary, 2; Italy, 1; 
3. None of the American members were able to make 
the journey. 

The proposal to make an attempt to hold a meeting 
originated with Dr. Fried and Professor Quidde, who 
urged that the session he convened in Holland if it was 
not found possible to get to Berne. Mr. La Fontaine, 
the president, did not at first approve the idea, but later 
came to feel that it was very desirable to attempt to get 
the council together. 

One of the matters discussed, aside from the all-im- 
portant question of the conditions of a stable peace to be 
established after the terrible conflict is ended, was the 
financial position in which the bureau finds itself as a 
result of the decision of the trustees of the Carnegie 
Endowment not to make any grants for peace work in 
Europe while the war continues. Ways and means were 
carefully canvassed for securing the needful resources 
to enable the burean to continue its work during the 
war, and to prepare for its enlarged activities when the 
conflict is over. 

The three appeals which it was decided to issue are 
referred to in the letter quoted further on. The docu- 
ment sent out by Mr. La Fontaine a few months ago was 
taken as the basis for discussion, and eight main points 
were agreed on as essential to the final settlement. 

In a recent letter, Mr. Joseph G. Alexander, the only 
member of the council from England who was able to at- 
tend, makes this summary of what was accomplished: 

“The direct outcome of our meeting was not great. 
It was agreed to issue appeals to peace societies through- 
out the world and to international organizations of all 
kinds, exhorting them not to disband their forces; also 
to ‘intellectuals,’ begging them to use their influence to 


allay bitterness and prepare for renewed friendly col- 
laboration when war is over. ‘Che council further drew 


up a program of the main points which will need to be 
embodied in a just and durable peace, and which pacifists 
should be carefully studying beforehand with a view to 
preparing an enlightened public opinion. 
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“But to my mind the chief value of the gathering. 
which rendered it well worth while to make a somewhat 
arduous journey, was the friendly intercourse between 
pacifists of belligerent and neutral states, who, notwith- 
standing their different national standpoints, are agreed 
in protesting against the barbarity and stupidity of war, 
and have not lost their faith in the ideals of peace. We 
are assured that the object-lesson of the awful conflict 
now raging will not be lost. As a Swiss pastor told his 
congregation a Sunday or two ago, ‘We were a few thou- 
sand pacifists before the war; after it we shall be mil- 
lions.” ” 

Mr. Alexander, in a later communication, makes these 
observations : 

“Our chairman, a member of the Senate of poor, 
martyred Belgium, set a noble example by his attitude 
toward the delegates of the peace societies of the state 
whose armies have devastated her towns and villages. I 
could not but feel deep sympathy with those who, though 
they dare not exercise the liberty of criticism which is 
still permitted to us in England, remain as much at- 
tached as ever to the principles of peace for which we 
have all long contended. It was a privilege to be per- 
mitted, on behalf of British pacifists, to show them that, 
however much we may disapprove the actions of their 
governments, we still recognize in them brothers in 
arms in the war against war.” 


The following is the text of the general appeal which 
the council voted to send out: 

To Intellectual Leaders in All Nations: 

Half a year of war has now passed over Europe, and 
the bodies of the slain youth of all peoples:still rise pile 
upon pile, while centers of industry and civilization are 
still being converted into heaps of ruin and desolation. 
Millions who but a few months ago were in health, in- 
dustriously carrying on their peaceful pursuits, happily 
and contentedly laboring, have been torn from the ranks 
of the living, or are wasting away with disease, or crip- 
pled, or pining in misery and despair. The hopes which 
filled humanity a few vears since, when the threshold of 
the twentieth century was crossed, seem to have been 
forgotten. Men’s thoughts, filled with hatred and bit- 
terness, are hent on destruction and the ruthless annihi- 
lation of everything which but vesterday they considered 
as the sacred attributes of an advanced epoch. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of this sanguinary and 
dark hour a faint ray of hope is appearing—the still 
hazy conception that a day will dawn when all this 
wretchedness will be ended and reason shall once more 
come into her own and control men’s thoughts and feel- 
ings. We do not yet know when this day may come, but 
we do know that come it must. 

To keep men from forgetting this day is now an 
even sublimer task than the healing of the wounds 
caused in battle; and to prepare for this day is the most 
sacred duty incumbent on mankind in this period of 
fever and delirium. 

Men of learning and ability, you who are the intel- 
lectual leaders of mankind, you who are called upon to 
bear aloft the banner of civilization, and, as vour fathers 
did, to keep it unsullied even in the darkest hour, yours 
is this duty—a sacred duty of measureless importance, 
a duty, indeed, which for gravity can scarcely be im- 
posed upon you oftener than once in centuries. Recog- 
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nize it. ‘The peoples are facing one another full of 
hatred and bitterness, intent upon mutual destruction. 
‘hey are incapable of any longer seeing that they have 
unything to do with one another, and indeed reluse to 
admit that this is so. You, however, the priesis of sci- 
ence and art, the teachers of the nations, seekers alter 
truth and finders thereof, you are aware of the interde- 
pendence of nations, and you know that when the de- 
lirlum of war is over, an iron law will compel those now 
engaged in mutual destruction to seek one another 
again. 

Knowing this as you do, a heavy responsibility de- 
volves on you, and if you neglect it, you must await the 
time when mankind, bleeding from a thousand wounds, 
will demand from you an account of your stewardship. 
Be mindful of this your responsibility, and be in readi- 
ness to fulfill this great task. 

Not that your duty is to intervene to bring the war 
to a close or to recommend the conclusion of peace. 
‘That is beyond your power. It is in the power of men 
to avoid wars, but once war has been let loose it is be- 
yond your power to shorten it. Jour only course ts to 
hold aloof from the slough of hate. You ought not to 
be disputing and wrangling today, nor launching accu- 
sations and indictments. However full your heart may 
be of such things, keep silence. 1f you insist on speak- 
ing out, then you must express the ideas of the confra- 
ternity among whom you have lived and among whom 
your labors, your science, and your art have become 
great. ‘The day must come when association and work 
in common will be once more resumed. ‘Then all who 
are now refusing or even despising them will be over- 
come with a feeling of shame. Spare yourselves this 
and spare your own people. Remain true to your con- 
ception of peace in order that you may be able to co- 
operate in the work of reunion which is awaiting you 
after the war. Be as the heads of the bridges which 
must remain intact in order that the bridges which are 
now being blown up everywhere may be rebuilt. 

You erred in believing that you, too, must take part 
in the war of armies. The lofty feelings which induced 
you to commit this error will be understood, but you 
should now realize that such an error bodes ill, and cast 
it aside. Realize that for you humanity must be above 
nations, and that you serve your own nation only by 
serving humanity. Realize that you are the high priests 
whose vocation it is in the midst of all this chaos to 
evolve order and good feeling in preparation for the day 
of peace. 

On that day your time will have come, the time when 
with your words and deeds you will help to heal the 
wounds which are bleeding today. 

On behalf of the International Peace Bureau. 

H. La Fontaine, President. 
H. Goray, Secretary. 
BERNE, January, 1915. 





Miss Priscilla H. Peckover, founder and president of 
the Wisbech (England) Local Peace Association, who 
has devoted herself unceasingly to the peace cause for 
more than half a century, writes: 

“People are seeing with their own eyes how absolutely 
powerless militarism is to preserve either justice or 
peace, and therefore it must be absolutely abolished, 
since it produces only evil.” 
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Editorial Notes. 


A Conference On the 8th of February Senator La 


of Neutral Follette introduced a joint resolution 
Nations. (S. J. Res. 234) authorizing the Presi- 


deut of the United States to convey to the neutral na- 
tions the Government’s wish for an international con- 
ference to promote the early cessation of hostilities and 
the establishment of peace among the warring nations. 
Speaking to this resolution on February 12, Mr. La 
Follette made a stirring plea for its adoption, urging 
that such a conference be called for the preservation of 
the sovereign rights and the integrity and peace of the 
neutral nations of the world. He did not attempt to 
discuss the scope and powers of the conference, but 
called attention to certain propositions fundamental to 
the establishment of permanent peace, ending with these 
words : 


“What stands out in bold relief is the unmistakable 
duty of the American Congress to authorize the Presi- 
dent to convey to neutral nations the desire of this gov- 
ernment for an international conference for the purpose 
of promoting by co-operation and through its friendly 
offices the early cessation of hostilities, the establishment 
of peace among the warring nations of Europe, the clear 
definition of the rights of neutral nations, and for the 
other purposes to which I have briefly adverted. 

“Sir, it were folly to pretend that the mere calling of 
the proposed conference will end hostilities. But it is 
little short of an international crime for Congress to 
withhold from the President the authority and the neces- 
sary appropriation enabling him to act as the occasion 
shall commend itself to his expressed desire to initiate 
such proceeding as may, in the providence of God, aid in 
bringing peace to the nations now at war. 

“We cannot longer avoid our responsibility. The bal- 
ance of the world at peace waits on this government. 
Neutral rights demand a clearer definition. Delay is 
filled with menace. 

“Shall we wait until other nations are drawn into the 
struggle? Or shall we and the neutral nations meet and 
make articulate the protest of the peaceful half of the 
world’s population—a protest tempered by sympathy and 
affection and reason, and yet so strong and so persistent 
that it shall finally be heard above the roar and crash of 
the world’s greatest war?” 


The La Follette resolution is in exact accord with the 
petitions and resolutions of many of our peace societies, 
including the one sent to President Wilson by the board 
of directors of the American Peace Society at its mid- 
winter meeting. The text of the resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be authorized to convey 
to all neutral nations the desire of this government that an 
international conference be held for the purpose of promoting 
by co-operation and through its friendly offices: 

First. The early cessation of hostilities and the establish- 
ment of peace among the warring nations of Europe; 

Second. The consideration of uniform rules and regula- 
tions for the general limitation of armaments and the na- 
tionalization of the manufacture of all equipment and sup- 
plies used exclusively for military and naval purposes; 

Third. The consideration of rules and regulations for the 
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prohibition of the export of arms, ammunition, artillery, 
vessels of war, armor plate, torpedoes, or any other thing 
designed to be used exclusively for military and naval pur- 
poses from one country to another; 

Fourth. The ultimate establishment of an international 
tribunal where any nation may be heard on any issue in- 
volving rights vital to its peace and the development of its 
national life, u tribunal whose decrees shall be enforced by 
the enlightened judgment of the world; 

Fifth. The consideration of plans for the federation of the 
neutral nations in the adoption of rules and regulations 
which will provide for the neutralization of certain waters 
and maritime trade routes, and such other and further ac- 
tion as shall insure, if’ possible, the peaceful maintenance 
and preservation of the sovereign rights of neutral com- 
merce against dangers to which it is exposed through the 
extraordinary conditions developed by the world’s greatest 
war; and 

Sixth. For such other and further action as may tend, 
however remotely, to establish permanent world peace. 

Resolved further, That the President be authorized to ap- 
point commissioners to represent the United States at any 
such conference, whether called by the United States or any 
other nation. 

Sec. 2. That in case such international peace conference 
shall be called by the United States or any other nation the 
sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the expenses of 
the representatives of the United States at said conference. 





America at the 
Cross-roads. 


In a recent sermon, Rev. A. Eugene 
Bartlett, of All Souls’ Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., made an earnest plea for 
America to choose the right road in this crisis of her 
history. He suggested seven ways in which the nation 
can be best defended and developed: (1) The army and 
navy should not be increased. (2) Military training in 
high school and college is unwise and should not be 
introduced. (3) Actual causes and cost of the present 
“war should be clearly taught. (4) Plans for a world 
court must be perfected. (5) Money ought to be ap- 
propriaied for actual purposes of peace, instead of for 
so-called “insurance against war.” International ex- 
change of students, lawyers, farmers—one way of break- 
ing down national prejudices. (6) Training our boys 
and girls to fight the real enemies of the Republic. (7) 
Women must learn the menace of war and throw their 
influence against it. 

“America is at the cross-roads, about to decide whether 
she will take the road that leads back toward barbarism 
and defeat or the road that leads toward righteousness 
and peace and ultimate victory. ‘There is grave danger 
that we shall choose wrongly at this crisis, and not enly 
burden ourselves, but bend the backs of children yet un- 
horn, and deny our country the leadership of the nations 
which she might now easily secure.” 





Peace Work of 
Federal Council 
of Churches. 


The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, through its various 
commissions, has been doing most valu- 


able service for peace. Its work for better relations be- 


tween this country and Japan is well known, and the 
peace mission undertaken by Dr. Shailer Mathews and 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick to the churches of Japan bids fair 
to accomplish much in influencing public opinion. A 
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large delegation met the two ambassadors at Yokohama 
and escorted them to ‘Tokio, where the Federated 
Churches of Japan welcomed them in a large public 
gathering. ‘They have been received by Count Okuma 
and several Japanese officials, and the press has been 
very cordial. The publication department of the coun- 
cil has ready a volume entitled “A Report of an Investi- 
gation of the Japanese Situation in California,” pre- 
pared by Prof. H. A. Millis, of the University of Kansas. 

Dr. Sidney L. Gulick has been chosen associate secre- 
tary of the Commission on Peace and Arbitration of the 
Council, and has prepared a book on “The Fight for 
Peace,” in which he describes a world organization of 
the churches in the peace cause. 

A set of Sunday School lessons on international peace 
has been prepared by Prof. Norman E. Richardson, of 
Boston University, under the direction of a joint com- 
mittee of the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Churches and the World Peace Foundation. ‘These les- 
sons are to be inserted in the regular Sunday School 
quarterlies of the various denominations. 

The council, through its administrative committee, is 
corresponding with the church leaders of the warring 
nations, hoping to keep up the relations between the 
churches of the various countries. A delegation will be 
sent to Europe as soon as the time seems ripe to follow 
up this work. These concerted efforts of church leaders 
are one of the most hopeful signs of the peace movement. 

° = 

The Executive Director, Arthur Deerin Call, has dur- 
ing the month of February made a trip to Raleigh, N. C., 
where he attended the North Carolina State Peace Con- 
vention and delivered two addresses. On February 27-28 
he was in Chicago at the great conference under the 
auspices of the Emergency Federation of Peace Forces 
of Chicago, presiding at the Saturday afternoon general 
meeting and serving as a member of the Program Com- 
mittee. He also has given three addresses in Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the month: February 14, Mt. Pleasant 
Congregational Church, address at the morning service 
on “Lessons of the War”; February 14, Brightwood 
Methodist Church, address at the evening service; Feb- 
ruary 25, speech at a banquet in honor of Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt. He has planned several conferences and ad- 
dresses in Louisiana in the month of April, to be fol- 
lowed by a visit to Nashville, Tenn., for further organi- 
zation of the work in that State. 

* 








Among the Peace Organizations. 


The New York Peace Society, in its earnest desire to 
promote means by which the war may be ended and a 
permanent peace secured, has appointed a plan-of-action 
committee, consisting of twenty-three of the officers and 
directors of the society. This committee feels that 
there is no need for it to urge upon our Government the 
necessity for action, nor that it can with advantage 
make suggestions to the warring powers. It directs its 
thought and effort to all possible means for crystallizing 
publie opinion on the action which may he taken to end 
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the war and on the conditions’ necessary to a lasting 
peace. Several strong documents have been issued, one 
to the members of the New York Peace Society itself, 
discussing the new conditions which favor a League of 
Peace and the various guaranties of peace; one entitled 
“an appeal in behalf of international law and public 
right,” with resolutions calling for a conference of neu- 
tral powers; one to the President of the United States, 
expressing to him the society’s agreement with the views 
stated in his message. The latter appeal closes with 
these words: 

“We are convinced that extraordinary additions at this 
time to our army or navy, or extraordinary agitation look- 
ing towards such additions, are inopportune, in that such ac- 
tion would arouse intense suspicion as to our motives, would 
be thought to be hostile to some power, and might cost us 
much of our influence in behalf of a general disarming of 
European nations at the close of the present war.” 


The organ of the International Peace Bureau at 
Berne, The Peace Movement, which before the war 
was issued monthly in English, French, and German, 
has just sent out its concluding number for the year 
1914, combining numbers 8 to 12, August to December, 
in the one issue. It contains much that is informing 
and valuable for reference. There is an editorial on the 
war, an account of the activities of the bureau from the 
28th of July up to the present, including copies of all 
the telegrams sent on that day by the bureau to the 
heads of the governments, and the letter of M. La Fon- 
taine to His Holiness Pope Benedict XV. There is a 
résumé of the manifestos and documents sent out by 
several of the European peace societies, including M. La 
Fontaine’s manifesto, which has already appeared in the 
columns of THE ApvocaTe or Pracr. A _ touching 
tribute to the late Dr. Adolf Richter is contributed by 
Dr. L. Quidde. It is stated that Dr. Hans Wehberg has 
resigned as editor of the German international law jour- 
nal, Zeitschrift fiir Volkerrecht, because of his position 
on certain questions regarding the war. 


The monthly organ of the Dutch Peace Society, known 
as Vrede Door Recht, is hereafter to be edited by Mr. H. 
Van der Mandere, who has been for some time the secre- 
tary of the society, and was general secretary to the 
Universal Peace Congress at The Hague in 1913. Here- 
tofore the editorial work has been in charge of a com- 
mittee of three persons, hut the appointment of a single 
editor has been deemed advisable. The name of the 
paper will continue the same, with the addition of an 
explanatory phrase, which may be translated into Eng- 
lish thus: “Peace through Justice,” a monthly magazine 
dedicated to the advancement of interstate organization 
and to combat the war. 


The following is the report of Mr. J. Augustus Cad- 
wallader, executive secretary of the Pennsylvania Arbi- 
tration and Peace Society, to the board of directors of 
that society, February 1, 1915: 

The month of January has seen unusual activity in 
the holding of meetings, some of them in connection 
with the movement among Friends in Philadelphia and 
vicinity, the work for which was done in the offices of 
the society. Of these meetings there have been three 


in Philadelphia, and a number of meetings outside, 
among which may be counted the meeting at Atlantic 
City, addressed by Dr. Hull, Mr. White, and Mr. Yar- 
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nall, and the meeting at West Chester, addressed by Mr. 
White and Mr. Cadwallader. A large peace meeting 
was held in Doylestown, addressed by Dr. Thomas E, 
Green, at which invitation to membership in the society 
was given. However, the results have not proved what 
might have been expected, and a follow-up meeting, 
probably in some private home, may be necessary to cap- 
italize the sentiment aroused. A smal! meeting of in- 
terested persons was held in Lansdowne on the 22d, to 
discuss ways and means for the holding of a peace rally 
early in the following month. On January 25 Mrs. 
Pethick-Lawrence spoke for the society at a large meet- 
ing held as a part of the annual meeting, which was 
quite well attended. ‘The next night Mr. Yarnall and 
Mr. Cadwallader addressed a meeting at the Crozer 
Theological Seminary at Chester, where there was an in- 
terested audience, and at which an invitation to those 
present to join in the work of the society was extended. 
While the interest of the people in the peace movement 
at this time is undoubted, for some reason they do not 
respond to the invitation to membership, as is very 
much desired. However, the carrying on of the educa- 
tional work is very important. ° 

The addressing of invitations and carrying out the 
preliminary work for these meetings occupied almost 
the full time of the office. The executive secretary, 
however, during the last four days of the month made 
a trip to Harrisburg and York, where he interviewed 
interested people and interested others in proposed peace 
meetings to be held late in February or early in March. 
There seemed to be a very hearty response to the sug- 
gestion of the executive secretary, and the interest of the 
prominent men which has been enlisted should assure 
the success of whatever meetings we may hold, can the 
proper speakers be secured. 

The increase in membership during the present 
month has been twenty-three, but there is, of course, 
still a possibility that as a result of the work done dur- 
ing this month additional members may be secured in 
the future. 

The statement of the views of the Pennsylvania Ar- 
bitration and Peace Society upon the armament ques- 
tion at this time has been mailed to all members of 
Congress and to the President and his Cabinet, and 
there is being prepared in the office a letter to local 
newspapers in Pennsylvania asking them to print the 
statement as a means of arousing a sentiment to safe- 
guard the interests of the country at this time. 


Dr. Jay William Hudson, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Missouri and Director of the Educa- 
tion Department of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
presented the following “international program” at a 
mass-meeting in Tremont Temple, Boston, February 7. 
This meeting, which was attended by about fifteen hun- 
dred persons, was the first of a series of free public lec- 
tures which Professor Hudson is giving on February 
Sunday afternoons in Boston: 

Let the United States of America at once call a confer- 
ence of all the neutral powers signatory to the Second 
Hague Conference for the following purposes: 

1. To offer mediation to the warring nations at as early 
a time «s seems favorable. 

2. To confer with regard to the interests of all neutral 
nations during the European conflict, and thus create a unit 
of powerful influence for the protection and safety of the 
peoples not at war. (For this and for the further tasks to 
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be named, this conference might well continue in session or 
within call until the close of the war.) 

3. To discuss those vital problems of international rela- 
tions connected with securing the future permanent peace 
of the world and to devise a definite constructive program. 

4. To discuss the probable and possible terms of peace in 
Europe, in so far as they will affect the neutral nations and 
the permanent peace of the world, and so far as possible to 
see to it that the terms of peace are not such as to create a 
situation which might lead to future war. 

5. To plan for a conference of all nations, including those 
now at war, to meet at The Hague or elsewhere, as soon as 
possible after the war is over and peace is concluded, to 
secure the following: 

(1) The gradual but sure creation of an adequate inter- 
national law as a rational basis of international order. 

(2) An international tribunal for the settlement of all 
international disputes. 

(3) Universal disarmament. 

(4) An international police to sanction and maintain the 
world order so long as any force anywhere attempts its 
defiance. 


On January 28 the New York Peace Society held its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Astor, New York city. Mr. 
Carnegie presided, and expressed his opposition to the 
building of more battleships at the present time. The 
annual report was presented by Dr. Samuel T.* Dutton, 
who is now the honorary secretary of the society. In 
the evening, at Aeolian Hall, Senator Theodore E. Bur- 
ton delivered an address under the auspices of the soci- 
ety on the subject of the Panama Canal and what its 
effects will be on South America and world trade. The 
address appears in full in the February 15 issue of The 
Independent. 


Mr. Frank F. Williams, writing of the centenary cele- 
bration at Buffalo, N. Y., says: 

“The very able chairman of the citizen’s committee 
for the celebration, Mr. Fenton M. Parke, and his ex- 
ecutive committee decided to make the occasion one of 
telling and lasting effect for peace through the churches 
and schools. A church committee was appointed, with 
Rey. Ernest Lynn Waldorf as chairman, which took 
charge of the arrangements for the Protestant churches, 
and a committee was named by Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Colton, 
bishop of the diocese, to assist in arrangements for the 
Roman Catholic Church. Friday, February 12, Temple 
Beth Zion, the leading Jewish Church, observed the day 
with addresses and appropriate service, and on Sunday, 
February 14, heralded by press notices, posters in the 
street cars, and various announcements, large congrega- 
tions attended special and inspiring services in prac- 
tically all the churches. Protestant and Catholic alike 
observed the day with services of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, and in sermons called attention to the significance 
of the one hundred years of peace. 

“Wednesday, February 17, was a special peace day in 
all the public, private, and parochial schools. Compre- 
hensive programs prepared by the large centenary edu- 
cational committee, of which Hon. Henry M. Hill is 
chairman, had been sent to all the schools through the 
hearty co-operation of Superintendent Henry P. Emer- 
son, of the city educational department, and Director 
of Parochial Schools Father Gibbons, and were carried 
out with enthusiasm by teachers and pupils. 

“Buffalo seems to have the honor of carrying out an 
entirely original and unique idea. The department of 
education and the centenary committee recommended 
that, beginning with the celebration of the 17th of Feb- 
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ruary and culminating with the observance of the 18th 
of May, there should be inaugurated a peace program to 
continue for the three months, with daily class-room 
emphasis of methods for preserving world concord with- 
out forts, soldiers, or battleships. The appeal was 
signed by Superintendent Henry P. Emerson, and with 
it there were also sent out an outline program, a copy of 
the Rush-Bagot agreement, a brief on the signing of the 
Treaty of Ghent, and a peace hymn written by H. 
Pereira Mendes. The appeal! contained these suggestive 
statements : 

During these three months each school will have evolved 
a peace program of its own, and each child will have learned 
some of the important lessons to be learned from one hun- 
dred years of peace—such as the fact that a treaty, backed 
by mutual faith, trust. and neighborliness. has kept peace 
for one hundred years. If it can do so along a boundary of 
3,800 miles, is it not an object-lesson showing us how to keep 
peace along all boundary lines between all nations? 

What it means to any two countries to have fear of one 
another eliminated from the lives of the people of each na- 
tion, may give opportunities for many discussions and com- 
positions. 

By this celebration of a century of peace we have the 
great opportunity to show the world an international fron- 
tier along which, after this treaty, forts have been trans- 
formed into churches and factories, arsenals into workshops, 
and there have been substituted for the rivalries of war the 
rivalries of the arts of peace. 





“For the institutions of higher education in Buffalo 
a program was arranged for Wednesday afternoon in 
the Hutchinson High School Hall, consisting of a pre- 
lude by the school orchestra; remarks by Fenton M. 
Parke, chairman of the Citizens’ Committee of One 
Thousand on the Celebration of One Hundred Years of 
Peace; peace songs by soloists, by D’Youville College 
Glee Club; addresses by prominent men, and orations 
and essays by students of the University of Buffalo, 
Canisius College, and D’Youville College. An audience 
of over one thousand assisted in making this the unique 
Buffalo college occasion of the century.” 

The Orlando (Florida) Peace Society is very active 
in its endeavors to arouse the interest of the Florida 
people in the peace cause. On February 4 the second 
annual meeting was held, following a dinner at the 
Osceola Hotel, at which 47 members were present. The 
speakers were the president, W. R. O’Neal: George Ab- 
bott, Mrs. C. A. Dudley, and Mrs. Mattie B. Davis, who 
is their representative director on the board of the 
American Peace Society. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, W. R. O’Neal ; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. C. D. Christ and W. S. Branch; secretary- 
treasurer, Frank Smith. At the Orlando Mid-Winter 
Fair, which closed February 13, the Orlando Peace So- 
ciety had a peace booth, attractively furnished with 
chairs, rugs, flags, pictures, and peace exhibits. The 
booth was in charge of Mrs. C. D. Christ, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Bellows, Mrs. T. H. Fuller, and Mrs. Caldwell 
An unusual feature, and one which excited much com- 
ment, was an illustration of the contrasts of war and 
peace worked out after the relief-map idea, showing a 
peaceful village, and one that had heen devastated by 
war. This was prepared by Miss Fries. Literature was 
distributed freely and much educational work for peace 
accomplished. : 


The executive committee of the Niagara Peace Society 
is engaged in promoting a campaign to bring about the 
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establishment of a league of nations. A petition to 
Congress has been prepared, called the “Declaration of 
America,” and is being widely circulated in fifteen or 
more States, in order to secure large numbers of signers. 
A national board of trustees has been organized, con- 
sisting of bank presidents from five sections of the coun- 
try—California, Missouri, Illinois, New York, and Mas- 
sachusetts—who will act as trustees of the funds raised 
for carrying out the plan. The declaration requests the 
President of the United States to invite all governments 
of the world to appoint delegates to assemble at Niagara 
Falls May 24 or as soon thereafter as is possible, for the 
purpose of constituting a league of nations, “in which 
all military and naval forces may be united in order to 
promote national safety and to facilitate the judicial 
settlement of international disputes.” Among the pro- 
posals outlined are the securing of an international 
agreement to respect neutrality and sovereignty ; the cre- 
ation of a Hague treasury; the perpetuation of The 
Hague conference as the legislative assembly of the 
league; disarmament to the point where the league’s 
combined forces shall be 100 per cent higher than those 
of the most heavily armed nations outside of the league ; 
the maintenance of the combined forces of the league for 
defense under command of an executive council, with 
recourse to The Hague fund as provided for. 


The annual meeting cf the Commission on Peace and 
Arbitration of the Federal Council of Churches was held 
on February 1. Reports were received, a budget adopted, 
Dr. Sidney L. Gulick elected associate secretary, Dr. 
Chas. 8. Macfarland elected as the commission’s repre- 
sentative to the American Peace Society, and a commit- 
tee appointed to draw up a statement regarding the na- 
tion’s policy concerning armament. It was also voted 
that the committee of direction and the secretary co- 
operate at their discretion with movements of the Church 
Peace Union. 


The American Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
at a meeting on February 24 elected Hon. James L. 
Slayden, of Texas, president to succeed Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, who retires from Congress at the close of the 
present session. Mr. Bartholdt has been president of 
the group since its formation. 


The Year Book of the American School Peace League 
for 1913-1914 is just at hand. It contains the annual 
report of the executive committee, the report of the 
Sixth Annual Convention at St. Paul, the lists of State, 
county, and summer-school branches, as well as students’ 
branches. There are included also two of the winning 
essays in the Seabury Prize Contest, besides a list of 
peace literature, and the constitution of the league. 
State branches now exist in 42 States; there are 45 
high and normal schoo] branches, and 16 in county and 
summer schools. During the year several peace pageants 
have been presented, and are increasing in favor as a 
method of peace instruction in the schools. Mention is 
made of the “Course in Citizenship” prepared by a com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts branch, and published by 
Houghton-Mifflin Company. The history committee is 
at work preparing a series of books for history study in 
the elementary schools. 


The Oregon Peace Society has had prepared and 
signed by leading State and city officials and prominent 
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citizens a resolution which has been sent to the Presi 
dent and Secretary of State. Instead of making it a 
public petition, the society spared no pains to secure sig- 
natures of leading men of the State, hoping thus to 
accomplish better results. After preliminary state- 
ments, the resolution continues: 

Resolved, That we hereby appeal to the President of the 
United States to renew his efforts in behalf of a speedy 
restoration of the blessings of peace among the great na 
tions now engaged in this fratricidal conflict, and to use the 
influence of the United States with those European and 
other powers not actively at war, to the end that no one of 
them join either side in support of iis contention by force, 
but that each and all of them rather unite in the work of 
bringing about a speedy conclusion of existing hostilities 
and a restoration of peace and industry on an enduring 
basis. 


‘Two new section societies have been formed during the 
past month—the Cumberland Valley section of the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society and the 
Hudson Peace Society as a section of the New York 
Peace Society. 


A large number of the colleges and universities of the 
country have observed the centenary of peace, some ol 
them holding their meetings ds near the 24th of Decem 
ber as they could ; others observing the 17th of February. 
In many of the institutions the exercises took the form 
of orations and essays by the students and brief ad- 
dresses by professors. In some there has been a public 
meeting, with a single prominent speaker. To Presi- 
dent Charles F. Thwing and Prof. Stephen F. Weston, 
the president and secretary of the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association, is due no small credit for arousing interest 
among the colleges. A letter was drawn up by them 
and sent to more than five hundred institutions, suggest- 
ing that it would be fitting for them to take steps to a 
proper observance of the centenary, and as a result 
cordial responses were received from a large number. 


Greetings to the women of the world have been sent 
out by the Norwegian Women’s Peace Association, the 
Norske Kvinders Fredsforbund, dated at Christiania, 
December, 1914. This association is affiliated with the 
National Council of Women of Norway. The greeting 
which follows is signed by the president, Randi Blehr, 
and the secretary. Clire Mjéen: 


The Norwegian Women’s Peace Association, at a meeting 
held today, November 19, 1914, at the Nobelhouse, desires 
to send greetings to women throughout the world. 

As citizens of a neutral country, far from the devasta- 
tions of war, we have nevertheless a deep understanding of 
the horrors that follow in the wake of war. 

Unable as we are to offer any assistance, we can only ex- 
press our heartfelt sympathy with all the suffering and 
despair now prevailing in the belligerent countries. 

We are convinced that those women all over the world 
who are striving together to further great humane interests 
at a time like the present, must be filled with a desire to 
uproot the political creed among the nations that leads to 
violence, and of which we now witness such lamentable re- 
sults. 

THE DOGMA OF 
THROWN. 

Surely the day has arrived when “legalized warfare,” 
which is in the strongest opposition to the ethical and in- 
tellectual heights that civilized countries have for genera- 
tions striven to attain, should give place to humane legisla- 
tion for a peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

At no time has the work for peace been of such im- 
portance and necessity as it will be in the immediate future. 
“A new world wherein dwelleth righteousness” is a prophecy 


THE NECESSITY OF WAR MUST BE OVER- 
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which especially we women must try to realize for the sake 
of coming generations. 

We send you our sisterly greetings, hoping that the pres- 
ent state of war, so disgraceful to mankind, may soon be 
supplanted by peace and good will among the nations. 





Brief Peace Notes. 


The children’s peace petition was presented to the 
Secretary of State on February 23 by Miss Kate Dev- 
ereux Blake, who was accompanied by a delegation of 
ladies. Arthur Deerin Call escorted the party and in- 
troduced Miss Blake to Secretary Bryan. The peti- 
tion was borne by ten school girls of Washington. It 
will be serit through diplomatic channels to the rulers of 
the warring nations to whom it is addressed. 


... The annual Berwick Peace Contest was held at 
Leland Stanford Junior University on January 19. 
The prize is donated annually by Mr. Edward Berwick, 
of Pacific Grove, and amounts to fifty dollars. It 
known as the Edward Berwick, Jr., prize, being named 
in honor of Mr. Berwick’s son, who died while a student 
at Stanford. There were eight contestants on this occa- 
sion, and the prize was given John Alfred Hanna for 
an address entitled “A Flank Attack on War.” Mr. 
Hanna argued for the revision of all school text-books 
on the ground that the child is at present attracted to 
military things from the beginning. He advocated this 
revision in three distinct particulars: (1) By empha- 
sizing the civil as against the military actions of men 
who have hitherto been known for military deeds only. 
(2) A greater emphasis upon the doings of men who 
have been known only for their work in civil life. (3) 
The recognition of acts of heroism on the part of men 
who receive no notice whatever today. 


.. At the annual Mid-Pacific Carnival, which was 
held at Honolulu, February 20-27, the opening event 
was a peace pageant, in which there were 1,500 active 
participants, presenting on the hillside a drama entitled 
“One Hundred Years of Peace,” in celebration of the 
Centenary of Peace. 


In a recent letter, Hon. William Paine Sheffield, 
the newly-elected president of the Rhode Island Peace 
Society, makes these remarks: 


We underestimate the great advance in peace that has 
been made in the presence of this awful European cata- 
clysm. Originally the feudal system with its petty warfare 
was superseded by the “Peace of the King,’ and modern 
nations arose. In the last century the United States, with 
its federated republics; the British Empire, with the growth 
of its dependencies in South Africa, Egypt, etc., is a great 
peace movement. Even the German Empire itself (if you 
look back on the Thirty Years’ War and the petty states of 
north and south Germany less than one hundred years ago) 
is a great and permanent peace movement. ‘ Civili- 
zation marches toward organization of the world and toward 
peace with rapid strides; not rapid enough for some of us, 
who would thoughtlessiy ignore human nature. 

Our especial work is in North and South America. 

It ought to be possible so to extend the science of interna- 
tional law on this continent as to establish a high court of 
justice for the solving of the international problems of 
North and South America. . . . I do not mean that we 
are to be indifferent to the solution of European peace 
problems, but helpful and ready to assist when called upon; 
but we may be able by Pan-Americanism or some other form 
of “ism” to work out an example to assist in the ultimate 
peace of the world. 
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... Mrs. John Miller Horton, of Buffalo, N. Y., was 
appointed by the mayor of Buffalo as chairman of the 
Women’s Committee for the Celebration of the Hundred 
Years of Peace. Ata celebration on Christmas Eve by 
the Scottish Rite Masons, Mrs. Horton was the guest of 
honor, and Hon. Peter A. Porter, president of the re- 
cently organized Niagara Peace Society, was one of the 
speakers. 


The permanent organization of the Women’s Peace 
Party has been finally completed, and the headquarters 
at 116 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, occupied by the 
executive secretary, Mrs. William I. Thomas, and the 
treasurer, Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead has been chosen secretary and Mrs. Glen- 
dower Evans national organizer. Large mass-meetings 
for the organization of branches have been held in New 
York, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, and other cities, and 
many local circles have already been formed. 


“In the Vanguard” has now reached its seventh 
edition in the library series, and there have been several 
issues of the school edition. This is an unusual degree 
of success for a work only about two years old, and indi- 
cates the remarkable influence it is exerting throughout 
the nation. 


Mrs. V. D. Morse, of Ithaca, N. Y., calls attention 
to the publie peace meeting recently held at the Univer- 
sity Club on the campus of Cornell University, which 
was attended in large numbers by both town and gown. 
Dr. Andrew D. White and others spoke. It is expected 
that further meetings will be called to awaken general 
interest in peace among nations. 


“5, Dr. David Starr Jordan, chairman of the Peace 
Committee of the World’s Insurance Congress, has 
chosen the following members of that committee: An- 
drew Carnegie, William Jennings Brvan, Miss Jane 
Addams, Henry B. Hawley, Prof. Edw. B. Krehbiel, 
Prof. Ira W. Howerth, Pres. W. T. Foster, Albert G. 
Bryant, Pres. Ernest M. Nichols, Pres. John C. Branner, 
Hon. John Barrett, W. L. Hathaway, and Senator Theo- 
dore E. Burton. October 8 has been set aside as Peace 
Day at the World’s Insurance Congress. It has been 
recommended that underwriters’ associations, covering 
all branches of the insurance profession throughout the 
world, at once pass suitable resolutions in favor of per- 
manent peace and forward copies to Dr. Jordan that 
they may be prepared for presentation at this Peace Day 
celebration. Andrew Carnegie, in accepting his appoint- 
ment as a member of the Peace Committee, wrote: “I 
am glad to know that insurance interests are co-operating 
with the men of peace. Insurance brings peace and 
prevents ruin to innumerable lives and homes.” 


.. There was formally organized, on January 4, in 
Boston, by the World Postal League a movement for 
bringing about a federation of the world through the 
establishment of an international postal service and the 
unification of the systems of communication throughout 
the world. Mr. James lL. Cowles, of Washington, D. C., 


is president and treasurer of the World Postal League, 
Mr. Demarest Lloyd, of Boston, secretary and assistant 
treasurer, and the vice-presidents are Hamilton Holt, 
William F, Gude, and Hon. Steven B. Ayres. 
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. . - A State-wide peace convention was held in ‘Topeka, 
Kansas, on February 12. It was called by Governor 
Capper, and several hundred delegates met at the after- 
noon session in Kepresentative Hall. ‘The morning 
meeting was held in the Supreme Court room, and com- 
mittees on organization, resolutions, nominations, and 
credentials appointed. A resolution was passed that a 
peace and equity league be formed. Governor Capper 
was elected president; IT. A. McNeal, secretary. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the governor; ex-Governor KE. 
W. Hoch; Chancellor Strong, of Kansas University, and 
several others. In concluding, the governor said: “I 
called this meeting merely that the good people of Kan- 
sas might have opportunity for registering their protest 
against the lapse into barbarism which will for all time 
disgrace the twentieth century of the Christian era, and 
that we might thoughtfully and prayerfully consider 
ways and means whereby a recurrence of this world- 
wide catastrophe may be made impossible—whereby the 
world’s people .may dwell together in peace and unity.” 


A bill has been introduced into Congress (Feb- 
ruary 3) by Representative Adair, of Indiana, to create 
a department of peace, with a Secretary of Peace. 


At the third annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, held February 3-5 in 
Washington, D. C., considerable time was given to the 
subject of the bearings of commerce and trade on the 
peaceful relations between nations. Mr. Edward A. 
Filene, of Boston, discussed the question of “Trade Ex- 
pansion and the European War.” He said that nation- 
wide discussion of peace terms now would help to bring 
about the ultimate settlement of the war on a basis which 
would not leave the world an armed camp. 


Rev. John T. Judd, D. D., of Lewisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, in an address before the local chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, urged that a new 
idea of patriotism should be taught, and that nations 
should learn that their highest glory consists in extend- 
ng — of good-will and fellowship to all mankind. 
le said: 


Is there not a more excellent way of settling the disputes 
of nations? Does not the law of Christ apply to the rela- 
tions between nations as well as individuals? 

In some way our national ideals must be made to con- 
form to the best we know, and the best we know comes in 
streams of light from the Sermon on the Mount and from 
the Cross on Calvary. 

What, then, is true patriotism? It is love for one’s coun- 
try, you say; yes, but it is far more than sentiment; it 
means service and sacrifice, that the people of one’s country 
may enjoy, to the full, life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

But patriotism does not make necessary the hating of any 
other country, even though that other country may have 
wronged our own. Love and good will will turn an enemy 
into a friend much more effectively than battleships and 
bullets. > 

The builders of commonwealths and of nations are the 
men and women who, on farms and roads, in homes and 
shops and markets, do their daily task with fidelity; men 
and women who by their lives add something to the gen- 
eral welfare; who build over against their own homes a 
stronger bulwark for the State; men and women whose very 
presence is a benediction and whose memory is an inspira- 
tion; whose lives and spirits are baptized in the patriotism 
of peace. 


In a letter to the Atlanta Peace Society, Geor- 
gia, Thomas E. Watson, of Thomson, Georgia, after 
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making some very pertinent statements concerning the 
inexcusability of our nation entering into a militaristic 
policy, says: 

Sane common sense is what our people need, together with 
a constant reference to the original policy of our Republic, 
which was that we would live at home, mind our own busi- 
ness, have nothing but commercial treaties with foreign 
nations, avoid entangling alliances, and avoid the standing 
army—which is to the nation what the constant carrying 
of a gun is to the individual. 

... From the November Bulletin of the Japan Soci- 
ety of New York we quote the following: 

“How much mischief the unscrupulous may work is shown 
in the effects of spreading of false news of an international 
nature in times like the present. Early in October the na- 
tive Japanese journal, the Yorodzu, ef Tokio, printed an al- 
leged interview with a person described as Paymaster Mal- 
cock, U. S. N., declaring that the United States were actively 
preparing for war with Japan, and giving a mass of bogus 
detail as to armament, fleet, and army movements, wind- 
ing up with the statement that ‘the American authorities do 
not like to assume the offensive, but will have to do so in 
order to protect American interests in Chicago.’ Now there 
is no such person as Paymaster Malcock known to the 
American Navy, and the whole article is a tissue of lies. 

It turned out that Yorodzu had been egregiously im- 
posed upon by a foreigner in Yokohama who introduced a 
stranger to one of its reporters as Paymaster Malcock. . 
It is curious how Yokohama furnishes so many people desir- 
ing to fuddle America’s relations with Japan. . 


Department of New York and New Jersey. 


A conference was held on the evening of February 9 
in the court-house at Hudson, N. Y., attended by sixty 
or seventy people, which was said to be quite a repre- 
sentative audience. The plan under which the Ameri- 
can Peace Society is forming organizations throughout 
the country was fully explained and addresses made by 
the Rev. Mr. McMaster and the director, Dr. Dutton. 
The success of the meeting was greatly favored by the 
enthusiastic and energetic action of Rev. George C. 
Yeisley, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, who 
urged that no time be lost in forming an organization. 
This the committee voted to do, and officers were elected 
as follows: For president, Hon. Samuel Coffin ; for sec- 
retary, Hon. John W. Gillette, and for treasurer, Mr. 
A. V. Le Master. Twenty-five of those present signed 
membership slips, thus becoming members of the Hud- 
son Peace Society. This is a typical case of a quiet 
town where things do not move rapidly, but where it 
may be expected that a peace society will have cordial 
support. Encouraging letters have been received from 
Troy and Schenectady, indicating that some progress is 
heing made toward the organizations desired. 

The director has several engagements to speak in the 
near future, namely, before the California Club, at the 
Hotel Waldorf; a large men’s club in New Haven, and 
the Cosmopolitan Club, of Columbia University. 


South Atlantic States Department. 


Since his return from New Orleans the Director of 
this department has been busy in the State of Georgia. 
The Golden Age has published in full several articles 
from his pen. Dr. Hall has also visited the Berry 
School at Rome, Cox College at College Park, addressed 
about two hundred women at the First Baptist Church 
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of Atlanta, and spoken at the Women’s Study Club. 
He has sent out 200 copies of Dr. Butler’s address to 
the members of the Georgia Peace Society, prepared a 
program for the Sunday schools to use in observing 
February 14, and has sent out some fifty copies of ‘THE 
ApvocatEe oF Peace. At this writing he is planning 
the North Carolina State Convention, to be held at 
Raleigh on February 20-21 (an account of which is 
given in another column). 
Central West Department. 


The absorbing event of interest in the middle West 
at this time is the nation-wide conference on peace to 
be held in Chicago on February 27 and 28, under the 
auspices of the Emergency Peace Federation. A de- 
tailed account of this gathering will appear in the April 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

The Chicago Peace Society appears to be taking a 
new lease of life. The new president, Mr. Henry C. 
Morris, is bent upon securing the active co-operation of 
the widest possible number of individual members and 
in organizing committees on membership, finance, legis- 
lation, libraries, speakers, and publications, relation 
with schools, relation with churches, program, and en- 
tertainment. For the work of pushing an active mem- 
bership campaign, our office has secured the temporary 
services of a young man with experience as civic secre- 
tary of a smaller city. A careful follow-up system 
forms part of the plan for a membership campaign. 

Mr. Lochner has addressed the following bodies since 
last month’s report: 

January 17, Citizens’ Mass Meeting, Powers Theater; 
January 19, Woodlawn Woman’s Club; January 20, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. Y. M. C. A.; January 22, West Side W. C. 
T. U.; January 25, Chicago Beach Hotel; February 4, Ossoli 
Woman’s Club, Highland Park, Ill.; February 10, Calumet 
High School; February 10, Central Y. M. C. A.; February 
14, Association of Social Workers; February 15, Woman's 
City Club; February 17, Hyde Park High School; February 
18, Chicago Ethical Society. 

The Chicago office addressed a letter to the clergy of 
Chicago, calling attention to the desirability of observ- 
ing February 14 as a day of thanksgiving for the hun- 
dred years of peace among English-speaking peoples. 
Some fifty ministers applied for literature. 

On February 15 Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of the 
executive committee of the New York Peace Society, 
gave a stirring peace message to the Woman’s City Club. 
Hon. August Schvan, former chamberlain to the King 
of Sweden, and Dr. John Mez, of Munich, were also 
visitors in the city, and addressed various bodies. 

The Peace Centenary Association, Chicago Group, of 
which the chairman and secretary are respectively the 
president and secretary of the Chicago Peace Society, 
is about to raise funds for a permanent memorial in 
commemoration of the century of peace. While the 
plans have not been disclosed to the public, it is not im- 
proper to state that the memorial will no doubt become 
one of the most celebrated art treasures in the city. 


New England Department. 


Under the joint auspices of the Maine Peace Society 
and the Maine Daughters of 1812 an elaborate celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the ratification 
of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent took place in City 
Hall, Portland, Maine, Wednesday evening, February 
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17. Dr. James L. Tryon, Director of the New England 
Department, who was a schoolboy in Portland, was the 
guest of honor, delivering to a large and enthusiastic 
audience his stereopticon lecture, “One Hundred Years 
of Peace.” ‘The lecturer made special mention of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Longfellow, as their birthdays 
occur in February. Portland takes pride in the fact 
that the bust of Longfellow, her distinguished son, is in 
the Poet’s Corner, Westminster Abbey, a picture of 
which always appears in Dr. Tryon’s lecture. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Charles M. Woodman, of the 
Friends’ Church. Brief introductory remarks on the 
Treaty of Ghent were made by Mrs. Llewelyn M. Leigh- 
ton, of the Daughters of 1812, who had served as chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements. Col. Arthur 
M. Soule, of the Sons of Veterans, presided. At the 
close of Dr. Tryon’s lecture, John B. Keating, British 
Vice-Consul, spoke of the friendly relations of the 
United States and Canada. British and American flags 
were used in the decorations and a cordial feeling of fra- 
ternity was shown throughout the exercises. All the 
patriotic societies of Portland were represented by in- 
vited representatives. High-school cadets of Portland 
acted as ushers, and a chorus of several hundred pupils 
of the public schools sang patriotic songs under the 
direction of George T. Goldthwaite, instructor in music. 
Prof. Will C. Macfarlane, the municipal organist, ac- 
companied the singers and played several selections. 
President George L. Crosman, of the Maine Peace So- 
ciety, and Superintendent of Schools Deforest H. Per- 
kins planned to make addresses, but were unable to be 
present. The meeting aroused wide interest, which will 
result, it is thought, in adding materially to the mem- 
bership of the Maine Peace Society. 

While the New England Director was in Portland he 
arranged for the appointment of a committee to make 
a local canvass for membership in the society. He is 
also organizing membership committees in Lewiston, 
Bangor, and other cities, as he finds interest in the work 
of the American Peace Society and its branches becom- 
ing increasingly strong. 

From Portland Dr. Tryon went to Exeter, New 
Hampshire, where he had a conference in the Probate 
Court room with several influential men and women 
who are especially interested in the promotion of the 
peace movement. At this conference, on reeommenda- 
tion of Dr. Tryon, a committee consisting of Col. Rufus 
N. Elwell, former speaker of the New Hampshire House 
of Representatives ; Mrs. James H. Batcheldor, and Mrs. 
William B. Folsom were appointed to report a month 
hence upon a constitution and list of officers for a local 
peace society. In presenting the question of the forma- 
tion of a new section, Dr. Tryon paid fitting tribute to 
William Ladd, the founder of the American Peace So- 
ciety, who was born at Exeter, and suggested that the 
new organization be called “The William Ladd Peace 
Society.” 

The New Hampshire Peace Society is offering fifty 
dollars in gold for the best oration on the relation of the 
International Peace Movement to the European War. 
The contest will take place on Peace Day, May 18, 1915, 
and is open to students in high schools and academies 
of New Hampshire. The annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Peace Society was held on February 25, in 
Concord. 
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The Vermont Peace Society is continuing its mem- 
bership campaign by means of letters of invitation sent 
by the secretary. An encouraging response has already 
been received. 

On Tuesday, February 23, the Director began at 
Rockville a ten-day lecture tour in Connecticut. The 
topics upon which he spoke during the tour were “World 
Federation and Police” and “One Hundred Years of 
Peace,” stereopticon lecture. His engagements included 
The Inter-Church Men’s Club luncheon, Hartford ; 
Men’s Union, Congregational Church, West Hartford ; 
Immanuel Congregational Church, Hartford; First 
Congregational Church, Bristol; Asylum Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, Hartford ; Commonwealth Club, New Brit- 
ain; John Winthrop Club, New London, and Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven. <A thorough and well-planned 
membership canyass was also encouraged wherever an 
opportunity was possible during this tour. 

On February 1 the Director conducted the weekly 
peace conference at the World Peace Foundation, and 
on February 8 lectured at the Episcopal Church at 
Orient Heights, East Boston. 


——— -——~— @ @ — - - 


Statement of Trustees of Carnegie 
Endowment for International 
Peace. 


The trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace issued on February 17 the following 
statement concerning the European war: 


The undersigned have been associated for some years 
in the execution of a trust to promote international 
peace, and our duties have involved a continual survey 
of the efforts to that end throughout the world. 

We wish to say to all friends of peace that the dread- 
ful war now raging affords no just cause for discourage- 
ment, no discredit to past efforts, and no reason to doubt 
that still greater efforts in the future may be effective 
and useful. 

The war itself is teaching the gospel of peace through 
a lesson so shocking and so terrible that the most indif- 
ferent cannot fail to attend and understand it. 

Not only have the destruction of life, the devastation, 
and the sufieisug .. the warring countries passed all ex- 
perience, but the cessation of production, the closing of 
markets, the blocking of trade routes, the interruption 
of exchanges have affected industry and caused ruin and 
poverty in all the peaceful countries of the world. 

‘he universal interdependence of nations has been 
demonstrated and the truth forced upon every mind 
that the neace of all nations is the vital concern of every 
nation. 

To cast our weak protest now among the tremendous 
forces that are urging on the great conflict wotld be 
futile; but the end of this war will come before long, 
and then the great question will stand for answer: 

Shall the lesson be forgotten—the sacrifice lost ? 

That question the belligerent nations only will have 
the power to answer; but every one in the world will be 
entitled to be heard upon it, for it will be a question of 
civilization, the most momentous of our era. 

It seems incredible that after this the stricken people 
will set their feet in the same old paths of policy and 
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suspicion which must lead them again to the same 
result. 

Finding expression through a great multitude of 
voices everywhere, the general public opinion of man- 
kind should influence the minds of the negotiators who 
settle the terms of peace and inspire them to a new de- 
parture in the establishment of justice as the rule of 
international relations. 

While we must not be overconfident of our individual 
qualifications to point out the detailed methods through 
which the result may be accomplished, we may still ad- 
vocate measures which seem practicable and appropriate 
to the purpose. 

We can see that definite rules of national conduct 
should be agreed upon; that a court of competent juris- 
diction should be established to judge of national con- 
formity to those rules, and that new sanctions should be 
provided to compel respect for the judgments rendered. 

Above all the motive and spirit of the new institu- 
tions should be clearly and fully not the promotion of 
ambition or the extension of power, but the safeguard- 
ing of human rights and the perfection of individual 
liberty. 

Toward this high end the courage and hope and con- 
viction of the humblest citizen of the most distant land 
may contribute. Signed: 
Joseph H. Choate, Andrew D. White, John W. Foster, 

Elihu Root, Luke E. Wright, Charlemagne ‘Tower, 

Robert S. Woodward, Austen G. Fox, Jacob G. 

Schmidlapp, Thomas Burke, Robert S. Brookings, 

Oscar S. Straus, Samuel Mather, James L. Slayden, 

John Sharp Williams, Charles L. Taylor, Henry S. 

Pritchett, William M. Howard, Clevelana H. Dodge, 

Robert A. Franks, George W. Perkins. Nicholas Mur- 

ray Butler, Andrew J. Montague, Arthur William 

Foster, James Brown Scott. 


oe —— — 


A Dozen Truths About Pacifism. 


By Alfred H. Fried. 
It is not true 
that pacifism has failed. The truth is that the 
lack of international organization has failed, and 
that a system of order between states will have to 
be established so that future wars may be avoided. 


It is not true 
That international law has become a chimera. The 
truth is that the very passionate indignation 
against its continued violation in this war has 
proved its necessity, and is a reason why it should 
be made more secure in the future. 

It is not true 
that international co-operation has been destroyed 
forever through this war. The truth is that in 
science, trade, commerce, sanitation, social wel- 
fare, ete., no nation can suffice for itself alone; 
each must co-operate with the others in its own 
interests. 

It is not true 

that the pacifists are working toward a premature 

peace, or that they are trying to influence public 

opinion in this direction. The truth is that, much 

as they deplore this war, they realize it will have 
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to be waged to the point where a permanent peace 
may be secured for every nation. 


It is not true 


that the efforts for international conciliation have 
been proved fallacious. The truth is that these 
efforts, had they not been interrupted by the out- 
break of this war, would have made it possible in 
time to avert war altogether. 


It is not true 


that the work of The Hague has been in vain. 
The truth is that the present war shows how much 
nations are forced to appeal to their work at The 
Hague and to demand that it be respected, so that 
it may be assumed that the people will regard The 
Hague peace guarantees more seriously in the fu- 
ture. 


It is not true 
that the pacifists believed “Universal Peace” was 
already secured, and that their belief has been re- 
futed by the outbreak of the world war. The truth 
is that they did not consider permanent peace as- 
sured; otherwise they would have ceased their 
work. They continued because they had realized 
the impending danger, and sought to show how to 
avoid it. 

It is not true 


that the pacifists strove for an “Eternal Peace.” 
The truth is that they are striving for a condition 
of peaceful intercourse between civilized nations 
based upon law, co-operation, and mutual confi- 
dence. 


It is not true 


that the pacifists: are striving toward a phantasy 
called the “Federation of Europe.” The truth ts 
that they have in mind a voluntary federation of 
several nations, founded on the mutual recognition 
of one another’s obligations, which would form a 
basis for an organized family of nations. 


It is not true 


that the pacifists stand for total disarmament so 
that their countries would be undefended. The 
truth is that they never spoke of total disarma- 
ment, but primarily only of a limitation of arma- 
ments to be brought about by the common action of 
all nations. 


It is not true 


that the pacifists believe that all disputes can be 
settled by an arbitration court. The truth is that 
they are convinced that even the most serious con- 
flicts of interests can be settled in a peaceful man- 
ner by mutual agreement, or by a delay and an in- 
vestigation of the dispute, especially when the sys- 
tem by which States guarantee mutual security 
shall have deprived conflicts of their menacing 
character. 


It is not true 


that it is only by armaments that peace can be as- 
sured. The truth is that the very system of un- 


bearable piling up of armaments has caused this 
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world war which no people and no government 
wanted. 
(Translated from the German by John Mez, Ph. D.) 





War. 
By Frank C. Reighter. 


The Right—two seeming wrongs hath never made; 
Nor combat cured the canker of a grudge. 
Love cannot be dispensed on glist’ning blade, 
Nor can Peace rule while “human will” is judge. 
‘Tis pride of conquest profligates the soul, 
And pampers false ambition’s rising flood ; 
Till man—no longer man—upon the shoal 
Of Hate, wrecks all in surging seas of blood. 
Each side from narrow viewpoint doth but see 
The injured self; and in each mortal breast, 
The heart, o’erwhelmed by passion’s mastery, 
Doth entertain Revenge as favored guest; 
And, heeding this foul demon’s false decree, 
Falls—victim of War’s murd’rous tyranny. 


To a Finish.* 


By Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Brussels, Belgium. 


This is the unanimous cry of the belligerents! In 
Germany and in Austria, as in France, in England, and 
in Belgium, this cry goes forth with a rare misunder- 
standing of what it means. 

A fight to a finish! To the finish of what? Of mili- 
tarism will be the answer ; but nobody reflects on the ter- 
rible sacrifices, the frightful massacres, the unheard-of 
ruin that this answer implies. Day by day the journals 
of the Allies repeat, with an enervating and disgusting 
monotony, a wearisome anthem like a litany: “Along 
the whole front a huge battle, from the Swiss frontiers 
to the shores of Flanders, no notable change has been 
produced. The German attacks have been everywhere 
repulsed and considerable losses have been inflicted on 
them.” 

As to the losses of the Allies, they are hardly referred 
to. In reply to a member of Parliament, the British 
Government has recently admitted that in 75 days the 
“casualties,” to use the English euphemism, amounted 
to 57,000. During the ten days of the battles of the Yser 
those of the Belgians were reckoned at 12,000. Compe- 
tent military authorities estimate that if the war should 
last a year 75 per cent of the soldiers will be killed or 
wounded—that is to say, that in 16 months all the com- 
batants will be maimed or dead. 

It is estimated that at the present moment 20,000,000 
men are under arms, and those who in their wicked 
dream wish for a fight to a finish, to the final exhaustion, 
to a collective suicide, are talking of levies en massé 
which would bring up the effective armies to 40,000,000 
combatants destined to become 40,000,000 corpses or 
invalids. 

It must finish some day, unless in their turn the 
mothers and daughters are armed, and already in Lon- 
don women have shouldered the rifle and are being 
trained for the impious work of death; they who are by 
destiny and duty the creators of life. 





*From the December number of ‘‘Concord.”’ 
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An end must be put to the young, the growing, and 
the adults in all the force of their experience and devel- 
opment. An end must be put to the savants, the thinkers, 
the highest intelligences, and the most brilliant artists. 
An end must be put to civilization, progress, inventions, 
and beauty. An end must be put to the age-long devo- 
tion of men in loving and trusting. An end must be put 
to shining prospects and splendid hopes. Under the im- 
passive stars and the triumphant sun an end must be put 
to the human race. That is the real meaning of the 
fatalistic ery which is hypnotizing the world! 

Indeed, if in presence of the horrid spectacle of muddy 
trenches filled with putrefying corpses and wounded men 
awaiting tetanus and gangrene, humanity does not rise 
and shout, in an access of noble passion and clear vision, 
“Enough, enough!” it had better come to an end. 

Better that the earth unencumbered with the dwell- 
ings of men, freed from the criminal multitudes who, 
thirsting for blood and murder, abuse it with their shells, 
delivered from the frightful cacophony of their war- 
cries, mingled with the deafening roar of cannons and 
the crackling of the mitrailleuses—better that the earth 
roll inert and verdant, inhabited by birds and filled with 
their songs, in the vast spaces restored to their eternal 
calm. 





The Inviolability of Human Life.* 
By Mrs. Frederick Pethick-Lawrence. 


As I understand it, the woman’s movement in Amer- 
ica for constructive peace has naturally been a great 
moral idea, and this idea was expressed yesterday by one 
of the most revered pioneers of the peace movement in 
the following words, so far as I can remember them. 
She said to us that we must remember that it is ours to 
demonstrate the principle that human life is sacred and 
inviolable. It is the supreme duty of women, who give 
birth to human life, to stand for this truth against the 
whole world, and to band themselves together to insist 
upon its recognition as a fundamental moral law. 
Human life is sacred and inviolable. It follows, there- 
fore, that the human body, without respect to nation, to 
sex, or to color, is the temple of the Holy Spirit, and 
that the human soul is more precious than any accumu- 
lation of wealth. 

My friends, this is not a new idea. It is a very old 
idea; it is the fundamental idea of the Christian re- 
ligion, and not only of the Christian religion, but of the 
religions of Confucius, of Buddha, and of all the great 
religions all down the ages, and yet at the present day 
it is this principle which is being blasphemed by the 
world in which we live. Hold that in your mind, and 
then turn your eves—the eyes of your imagination—for 
one moment to those hundreds of miles of trenches in 
that old country which has been looked upon as the 
birthplace of modern civilization, the stronghold of the 
Christian religion. Think of those miles and miles of 
trenches where organized, deliberate murder is being 
done even now as we speak, and continuously by day and 
by night: think of these battle-fields sodden with the 
blood of our human fellow-beings—not only piled with 
dead, as the newspapers describe it, but piled with 





* Address delivered in Washington, D. C., January 10, at 
the conference for organizing the Woman’s Peace Party. 
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shrieking, writhing, agonized manhood; think of those 
shelterless and fugitive women, bearing in their vio- 
lated bodies the unborn children of the next genera- 
tion ; think of those mothers stifling the wailing of their 
children in their arms, hiding in the woods and ditches 
of those desolated villages; think of those trains bearing 
back to their homes the dead to be burned upon the 
refuse heaps; think of those things, and then say 
whether this iniquity is to be tolerated any longer.: In 
answer to that question, | say No! It is not to be tol- 
erated! I say No on behalf of the women and men as- 
sembled in this room——No on behalf of the womanhood 
of the whole world! If men can tolerate it, women can- 
not!—we who, speaking collectively, have purchased 
every living human frame in this world with our blood 
and with our life! 

What does this No mean? If you have said it with 
me, it means that there is not a woman here, nor a man, 
that can go out of this meeting without making a pro- 
test every single day that the war goes on—a protest 
that is in action, a protest not only by words but by 
deeds. And this action has to be directed to both o1 
the following ends: First, the cessation, as soon as pos- 
sible, of hostilities; and, second, when peace comes, that 
it be made by the democracies of the world who had no 
hand whatever in the making of this war. We must 
make it very clear—we must grasp the idea very, very 
clearly—that there is no conceivable end of any value 
to the human race to be gained by any conceivable 
eventuality of the present war. Nobody knows that 
better than some of our soldiers who are fighting at the 
front. 

I brought here today two letters, one from a German 
soldier written to his mother, and one from an English 
officer written to his sister, and the German soldier de- 
scribes how he has to go every night to his commanding 
officer to report the action that has happened in the 
trenches, and he savs: “I do it with extreme reluctance, 
as at once painful thoughts arise in my heart when | 
recall my fallen comrades, then of those men that one 
has killed in the bloody strife; one involuntarily thinks, 
Yes, here you have deprived some mother of her son 
and some children of their father. During the fight 
itself one doesn’t think of all that, but in the moments 
of leisure the faces of those who have fallen become 
alive again, and speak a dumb but significant and 
plaintive language. But what can one do? In the bat- 
tle it is either he or T! But woe to those who have 
provoked this terrible, murderous war; their punish- 
ment will be frightful. T think,” says this German sol- 
dier, “TI think that this war will be a lesson to all the 
civilized nations, and the people will see that it is sheer 
lunacy to massacre one another.” And this German sol- 
dier ends: “This is not what I only, but everybody, to a 
man, thinks in the field.” 

That is a remarkable statement, and if that is how 
the soldiers are thinking in the field, it behooves you 
and me and the womanhood of the world to come to 
their help and rescue them. 

Here is what an English officer savs—a second lieu- 
tenant, commander of 180 men: “T hate the war—the 
bloodshed, the cruelty, the wickedness of it all—the 
waste of life, the utter tselessness of it all—from every 
point of view. It is a lot of rot about civilization and 
religion when we carry on this kind of game. War is 
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pillage, war is cruelty, war is waste, war is destruction, 
and desolation, and degeneracy. War is not made by 
the peoples of the w orld; war is not made by the democ- 
racy; this war was made by a mere handful of interna- 
tional gamblers and degenerates.” . . 

There is not a single - man or woman of the people, be 
they German, Russian, English, French, or whatever 
nationality you like to name, who has any interest, ma- 
terial or ideal, in the crushing of any one single empire. 
Not one! The whole interest of the people lies in peace 
and in brotherhood. 

Well, then, there is only one power that stands up 
against this madness of war, and that is the power of 
public opinion, and public opinion in this tne greatest 
democracy of all the world. It has but to be fixed, edu- 
cated, organized, and it can then be brought to bear 
upon the governments of all the world through your 
own Government and through your representative, Pres- 
ident Wilson, who will be called into the council of na- 
tions, and who has proved himself to be a man both of 
peace and of good will. He can act only with the power 
that you give him. Remember, it is not statesmen who 
can organize public opinion, for public opinion has to 
organize the statesman, and the business of the democ- 
racy of America is so to organize public opinion that it 
may put the voice of the whole people behind President 
Wilson and strengthen his hand when it acts. One 
thing let us be determined upon—that when peace comes 
to be made, it shall be made on behalf of the democra- 
cies who did not make the war—that it shall not be 
made by these international political gamblers, or these 
degenerate rulers who have not the interest of the people 
at stake, but only their own dynastic, financial, or po- 
litical purpose. 

Now, in making the terms of peace, there are a few 
general broad principles to be observed: That there shall 
be no aggrandizing of any nation as an outcome of this 
war, and no humiliation of any nation—that there shall 
be no domination on the part of any nation or a group 
of nations, but by the terms of peace all motive for 
domination shall be taken away from every one of them. 
again, that the disputed provinces about which the fight 
has been made shall be allowed to decide under what 
form of government they shall come. If the reverse is 
the case, we shall only have the seed of new wars, as we 
had in the arbitrary decision respecting Alsace-Lorraine. 
Again, we must urge that Europe shall be arranged on 
the basis of nationalities—democracies that shall be 
brought together into one federation—the United States 
of Europe. This will put an end to the rush for arma- 
ments, and will put an end to the waste of human re- 
sources which is devouring the life of the people. There 
must be no private property, as we have heard, in muni- 
tion or in armaments, no selfish aims to serve in war, 
and there must be many changes to be brought about by 
popular will and opinion. 

These are just the general principles that must de- 
termine the conditions of peace. There is not a moment 
to lose—not a moment. Every day that war goes on we 
must be preparing for an advantageous peace which 
alone can end wars in the future. 

My friends, the crisis is urgent. The hour is great. 
Every man and woman in this audience must determine 
here and now to become active soldiers in the great 
cause of peace, which is the cause of liberty, which is 
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the cause of democracy, which is the cause of the prog- 
ress of the human race. 





What War Is Destroying.* 
By Jane Addams. 


After the eloquent speeches you have heard from 
women who have come from the field of battle, as it 
were, a speech from one representing American women 
thousands of miles away from the devastation and car- 
nage must seem tame and scarcely deserving a hearing. 
But there are certain things now being destroyed by 
war in which from the beginning of time women, as 
women, have held a vested interest, and 1 beg to draw 
vour attention to three or four of them. 

One thing war is now destroying, and “throwing 
back,” in the scientific sense, is the conception of pa- 
triotism gradually built up during thousands of years. 
Europe has had one revolution after another in which 
women as well as men have taken part, in order that a 
patriotism might be established which should contain 
liberty for the individual as well as loyalty to the state. 

At the present moment, however, thousands of men 
marching to their death are under compulsion, not of 
this higher type of patriotism, but of a tribal concep- 
tion, because of an irrational appeal which ought to 
have left the world long since. They march and fight 
because they have been told that they must thus save 
their homes from destruction. Of course there is a 
savage spirit in man which quickly responds to the 
primitive appeal, but it is unworthy of modern civiliza- 
tion to utilize such instincts, as it does so at a fearful 
cost. A state founded upon tribal ideals of patriotism 
has no place for women within its councils. 

Women have a right to protest against the destruction 
of that larger ideal of the state in which they had won 
a place now being destroyed through an appeal to the 
loyalties of savagery, and to deprecate a world put back 
upon a basis of brute foree—a world in which they can 
play no part. 

Women also have a vested right in the developed con- 
science of the world. At this moment, because of war, 
the finest consciences in Europe are put to the old busi- 
ness of self-justification, of utilizing outgrown myths to 
explain the course of action which their governments 
have taken. Those of you who have read the “Oxford 
Papers,” issued, since the war began, from the oldest 
seat of learning in England, have doubtless shared with 
me the disappointment of finding in them almost no 
trace of that spirit of internationalism which we have 
a right to expect from the scholar. From cover to cover 
one waits in vain for some indication of the calm and 
unprejudiced point of view indicating that the writers 
were able to rise above the turmoil of the moment and 
to speak the language of him who deals in eternal 
verities. One has the same experience in reading the 
output from the German universities. Those of vou 
who have read Harnack on the war must have shared 
this same disappointment—that he whose clear mind 
has rescued Christianity from chaotic thinking should 
so pitifully have lost his way in a national crisis. 





*An address delivered at the conference in Washington, 
D. C., January 10, 1915, at which the Woman’s Peace Party 
was organized. 
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seriously injured by this war? 


sible. 
are now at the foot of the ladder, 


else that the planet contains. 


lost in the first years of infancy. 
spreading from one country to another. 
nations. We know only 
reported, beginning when the troops were 
born 


From the time a soldier is 


him. 


ture of life. 
become a great and heroic man. Every 


tion which surrounds him. 


ideals in America every day. 


the human family cannot neglect a feeble 


risking its own destruction. 
and infirm. 
day. 


killed on the field, 
ent to their suffering. 


eration in which he lives; 


equipped better than we have been. 








I do not assert that women are better 
even in the heat of suffrage debates 1 have never main- 
tained that—but we would all admit that there are 
things concerning which women are more sensitive than 
men, and that one of these is the treasuring of life. 1 
would ask you to consider with me five aspects concern- 
ing this sensitiveness which war is rapidly destroying: 

The first is the protection of human life. 
vanced nations know very accurately, and we have begun 
to know in America, how many children are needlessly 
Measures inaugurated 
for the prevention of infant mortality 


has been scattered to the winds by the war. 
now pretending to count the babies who are dying 
throughout the villages and country-sides of the warring 
that a sudden rise in the in- 
fant death rate was the first casualty of the war to be 
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And last, shall we not say that the sensitiveness to 
human life so highly developed in women has been 
Thousands of people in 
this United States and Europe had become so convinced 
that the sanctity of life was an accepted tenet of civili- 
zation that they deemed war had become forever impos- 
This belief has been rudely overturned, and we 
beginning again to 
establish the belief that human life is sacred above all 


than men— 


The ad- 


were slowly 


All that effort 


No one is 


mobilizing. 


The second aspect is the nurture of human life. 
to the moment he 
marches in his uniform to be wantonly destroyed, 
largely the women of his household who have cared for ~ 
War overthrows not only the work of the mother, 
the nurse, and the teacher, but at the same time ruth- 
lessly destrovs the very conception of the 


it is 


careful nur- 


The third aspect is the fulfillment of human life. 
Every woman who cares for a little child fondly throws 
her imagination forward to the time when he shail have 


baby is thus 


made human, and is developed by the hope and expecta- 
But no one in Europe, in 
the face of war’s destruction, can consider the fulfill- 
ment of life, and we are feeling the reaction of war’s 


The fourth aspect is the conservation of human life; 
that which expresses itself in the state care of depend- 
ent children, in old-age pensions; the sentiment which 
holds that every scrap of human life is so valuable that 


child without 


At this moment none of 
the warring countries of Europe can cherish the aged 
The state cannot give care to its depend- 
ents when thousands of splendid men are dying each 
Little children and aged neople are dying, too, in 
some countries in the proportion of five to one soldier 
but the nation must remain indiffer- 


And last of all is that which we call the ascent of 
human life; that which leads a man to cherish the hope 
that the next generation shall advance beyond the gen- 
that generous glow we al! 
experience when we see that those coming after us are 
The hope for the 
ascent of life is at the basis of social progress. 


We know 
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that Europe at the end of this war will not begin to 
build where it left off; we know that it will begin gene- 
rations behind the point it had reached when the war 
began. 

If we admit that this sensitiveness for human life is 
stronger in women than in men because women have 
been responsible for the care of the young and the age«| 
and those who need special nurture, it is certainly true 
that this sensitiveness developed in women carries with 
it an obligation. 

Once before in the history of the world, in response 
to this sensitiveness, women called a halt to the sacrifice 
f human life, although it then implied the abolition of 
a religious observance long believed to right and 
necessary. In the history of one nation after another 
it was the mothers who first protested that their children 
should no longer be slain as living sacrifices upon the 
altars of the tribal gods, although the national leaders 
contended that human sacrifice, bound up with all the 
traditions of religion and patriotism, could not be 
abolished. 

The women led a revolt against the hideous practice 
which had dogged the human race for centuries, not 
because they were founding a new religion, but because 
they were responding to their sensitiveness to life. 
When at last a brave leader here and there gave heed to 
the mother of the sacrificed child, he gradually found 
that courage and religion were with the abolition of 
human sacrifice, and that the protesting women had 
anticipated the conscience of the future. 

Many of us believe that throughout this round world 
of ours there are thousands of men and women who 
have become convinced that the sacrifice of life in war- 
fare is unnecessary and wasteful. It is possible that if 
women in Europe—in the very countries which are now 
at war—receive a message from the women of America 
solemnly protesting against this sacrifice, they may take 
courage to formulate their own. At any rate, those of 
us assembled here will state as intelligently as we can 
this international revolt among thinking men and 
women. 

We are today trying to do a difficult thing, and are 
doubtless doing it bunglingly ; it is never easy to formu- 
late the advanced statement. Our protest reflects our 
emotions as well as our convictions, but still more is the 
result of deep-grounded human experience. We believe 
that we are endeavoring to express the souls of women 
all over the world that when this war is over—as in 
time it must be, if only through the exhaustion of the 
contending powers—there will be many men to say, 
“Why didn’t women call a halt before thousands, and 
even millions, of men had needlessly lost their lives?” 
Certainly, if women’s consciences are stirred in regard 
to warfare, this is the moment to formulate a statement 
of their convictions. 


be 


- ™ liana 


“One trouble about the slowness with which we ad- 
vance toward a better ideal of international peace and 
friendship lies with the conduct of our public schools. 

. We need to realize more fully than we do that 
the public sentiment of tomorrow will depend upon the 
public school of today. And so we need to get into our 
public schools a finer sense of real patriotism, a higher 
ideal of civilization, and a nobler view of international 
dealings.” 
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Is Patriotism a Virtue? 
By Torild W. Arnoldson. 


The underlying principle of practically all wars, and 
not the least the present world conflict, is “My country 
first, right or wrong.” How long shall this principle 
prevail in the face of the gruesome experiences of this 
savage devastation of European civilization, and will it 
stand the test of growing modern criticism? 

Self-preservation is a Jaw of nature, but this self- 
preservation applies to both individuals and groups of 
individuals—the family, the state, the race. The im- 
poitance of the one or the other kind depends on our 
social development. We no longer say, “Myself first, 
right or wrong,” for if we do we come into conflict with 
the rights of others, and therefore we are educated to 
yield part of our selfish desires for society—that is, our 
fellow-men. According as we realize our interdepend- 
ence the principle will apply equally to nations, and so 
patriotism will assume another form, according to 
which a nation should be limited in its selfish desires by 
the rights of others. 

If one individual has wronged another, the former 
must submit to social censure or punishment, or he may 
voluntarily make amends, which redounds to his honor. 
If a nation has wronged another, she can uphold her 
sense of justice and her national honor only by loyally 
submitting to the will of the world. There is no honor 
in murder and pillage. 

Mr. K. P. Arnoldson, of Stockholm, Nobel laureate of 
1908, has forcibly expressed the difference between sel- 
fish and unselfish patriotism in his latest peace pam- 
phlet, just arrived, entitled “The Star of Bethlehem: 
A Christmas Greeting to the Youth of All Nations.” 
His appeal is fraught with striking aphoristic state- 
ments, some of w hich are here translated : 

“Patriotism has committed murders right and left. 
For Slavic patriotism the Austrian heir apparent was 
assassinated; for Latin patriotism the foremost cham- 
pion of the people of France met an untimely death ; 
for German patriotism resistance was to be drenched in 
blood.” 

“All that endures ¢ nds to ele- 
vate and perfect—the good and the beautiful, religion 
and morality, art and science—all this is by its very 
nature international.” 

“The highest super-patriot—one of the warring poten- 
tates—in addressing his faithful minions, says that the 
Spirit of God is within him, and he solemnizes the oc- 
casion by decorating them with crosses that they may 
be seen and admired by men. When Cain slew his 
brother Abel, God set a mark unon Cain. ‘he Romans 
instituted the cross for robbers and murderers, and on a 
cross was nailed the Prophet of the Kingdom of God at 
the instigation of some zealous patriots.” 

“For that mighty patriotic spirit which is approach- 
ing its ideal in the present world war no Christmas 
hymn would be more appropriate than this: ‘Glory to 
the Prince of Darkness, and on earth war and ill will 
toward men.’ ” 

“Patriotism has finally become a radically misused 
and perverted term. It now stands as the expression 








for a scornful and snobbish attitude toward sentiments 
of refinement and humanity.” 
“Morally considered, there are but two essentially dif- 
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ferent nations in the world—quite irrespective of lan- 
guage, climate, and other casual differences—the peace 
people and the war people.” 

“What is the aim of our human efforts A _ better 
condition on earth. How shall we attain it? By work. 
How shall we work? Hither with or against each 
other.” 

“If we are to work against each other, then we must 
accept the verdict of those who argue that war can never 
be abolished, because strife is essential to the world’s 
progress. ‘Then Christianity is a lie; the life of Jesus 
and His teachings are a vain illusion, a fantastic inven- 
tion; the Sermon on the Mount is a jester’s juggling of 
words. Cease, then, with your annual celebration of 
the Saviour’s birth, and go hack to the midwinter sacri- 
fices of Pagan times. Dedicate your offerings to the 
powers of darkness. Strike down and trample under 
foot your nobler instincts, and give free rein to your 
lust for prey.” 

“Rely only on force, and you will meet force. In- 
crease your armaments. By your example continue to 
encourage the Chinese in introducing general conscrip- 
tion. They are very eager to learn. Work against each 
other, so that still ‘another war may follow even more 
terrible than the present.” 

“Already it is time to begin discussing the plan of 
dividing the whole earth into cantons, after the example 
of the Swiss Republic. A Utopia of today, this idea 
may be the reality of tomorrow.” 

“At last let me emphasize this to the young people of 
all lands—that it is your duty to work to the best of 
your ability in that place of the earth where you were 
born and bred. But your final aim should be the wel- 
fare of all mankind. The larger society of the nations 
to which we all belong shall be the reward of the future. 
This is the Kingdom of God, or the Kingdom of Peace, 
for which all Christians are taught to strive in their 
Lord’s Prayer.” 


Tue University or Utan, January 20, 1915. 


A Questionnaire for Ministers. 


(Issued by the Church Peace Union, with the request that 
any clergyman who reads the questions write his frank 
opinion to the secretary, Dr. Frederick Lynch, 70 Fifth 
avenue, New York.) 





1. What, in your judgment, should be the teaching of 
the Christian Church concerning war, as a means of set- 
tling international disputes? In the light of the teach- 
ings of Christ, how far do you think a Christian nation 
should go in standing for or against war? 

2. Have the churches done their duty in protesting 
against war. ‘The remark has recently been made many 
times that if the churches of Europe had done their 
duty, this war might have been averted. Do you believe 
this ? 

3. Do you not think that the same ethical principles 
which prevail among all good men should regulate the 
conduct of civilized nations in their relationships ? Gen- 
tlemen do not kill, steal, practice revenge, or settle their 
disputes by iron or powder. Are nations exempt from 
these principles ? 

4. How far can Christ’s teaching and practice of non- 
resistance be applied to nations? Is Christ’s teaching 
practical ? 
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5. What would you suggest as the best guarantee of 
permanent peace for Europe after this war? What can 
the churches do toward securing it? 

6. Do you approve of the agitation for increasing ar- 
maments now being conducted by various organizations, 
or do you agree with President Wilson that any agita- 
tion of “America’s Unpreparedness for War” is unfortu- 
nate at just this stage? We should be glad to know 
your frank opinion on the whole question of the United 
States and Armament. Should we follow Europe or 
should we find some new way, and lead the nations? 





Song of the Battleships. 
By C. F. Harper. 


Mind of man, what have you wrought 
From the ribs of mother earth— 
From the soil that gave you birth? 

Mind of man, what have you wrought? 


You have builded mighty navies; you have made the sea 
your slave, 

And the booming of your cannon strikes the crest of every 
wave; 


You have dug into the bowels of the earth’s eternal hills, 
Tearing out the stubborn metals for the grinding of your 


mills ; 

For the forging of your hammers, for the blowing of your 
blasts, 

For the making of your armor, for the building of your 
masts ; 


For the guns whose rolling thunders frighten half a world 
in awe, 

Shouting out the fateful 
Might is Law.” 


message, “Right is Might, and 


Oh, the guns, great guns, 
Shooting forty million tons; 
Shooting death, and shooting hell! 
Aim, you gunners, aim them well. 


You have slaved a million freemen for the digging of your 


coal, 
For your engines throbbing wildly, like a panting human 
soul. 


You have chained the ragged lightning, and you hold it in 
your hand; 
By the pressing of a button you can devastate a land. 


Oh, the fury of your anger! Oh, the pent-up seas of blood 
That shall wet the ocean’s battles with a gory human flood! 


Oh, the booming of your cannon! Oh, the millions you 


shall slay, 
When the wrath of man is loosened in a frightful judgment 
day! 
Mind of man, what have you wrought, 
From the ribs of mother earth— 
From the soil that gave you birth? 
Mind of man, what have you wrought? 


The North Carolina Peace Convention. 
By J. J. Hall. 


The third annual convention of the North Carolina 
Peace Society was held in the city of Raleigh, N. C., 
February 19-21, 1915. 

The convention opened at noon on Friday, the 19th, 
with a great peace rally in the magnificent city audi- 
torium, with more than two thousand children from the 
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city public schools in attendance. Hon. J. Y. Joyner, 
State superintendent of public instruction and president 
of the North Carolina Peace Society, presided over the 
meeting and introduced the speaker of the day, Miss 
Katherine Devereux Blake, of the New York City pub- 
lic schools. 

Miss Blake’s address showed in a very forceful man- 
ner the necessity of peace for a nation’s true greatness, 
and the important part which the public schools should 
take in the promotion of peace rather than war. It 
abounded with telling illustrations, and was greatly 
enjoyed. The singing by the school children was a very 
pleasing feature of the meeting, as was the reading of 
Kipling’s “Recessional,” by Miss Florence Davis, teacher 
of elocution in St. Mary’s School at Raleigh. 

On Friday night, in Meredith College Auditorium, 
the State Intercollegiate Peace Oratorical Contest took 
place, under the direction of Prof. F. S. Blair. Dr. 
J. J. Hall presided over the meeting. The following 
colleges sent contestants to represent them in the con- 
test: A. and M. College, Atlantic Christian, Davidson, 
Elon, Guilford, Lenoir, Trinity, Wake Forest, and the 
State University. The first prize of $75 was awarded 
to Mr. S. L. Sadler, of Atlantic Christian College. His 
subject was “The New Empire.” The second prize of 
$50 was awarded to Mr. Earl Prevette, of Wake Forest 
College. His subject was “Is War Rational ?” 

The closing meeting of the convention was held in the 
First Baptist Church, on Sunday afternoon, with Dr. 
Joyner presiding. A fine musical program was ren- 
dered by Meredith College Choir and the Orpheus Club, 
under the direction of Prof. Gustav Hagedorn. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Arthur D. Call and by Hon. 
Locke Craig, governor of North Carolina and honorary 
president of the North Carolina Peace Society. Both 
of these addresses were of a very high order, and re- 
ceived the close attention of the intelligent audience. 

At the meeting on Saturday, Mrs. Mary E. M. Davis 
and Mrs. T. W. Lingle presented very strong papers, 
Mrs. Davis representing the W. C. T. U. and Mrs. Lin- 
gle the State Federation of Woman’s Clubs. Dr. T. P. 
Harrison made an able address and Mrs. T. A. Goodno 
gave a very interesting report of the peace parade of the 
W. C. T. U. at its national convention, recently held in 
Atlanta. | 

An appropriate aftermath of this convention was a 
great meeting at the Baptist Tabernacle on Sunday 
night, when Dr. J. J. Hall, who was for a number of 
years pastor of this church, related his thrilling experi- 
ence in the war zone last summer. The large audito- 
rium was filled with an interested audience. Mr. A. D. 
Call also made a stirring address at this time. 

The officers of the North Carolina Peace Society for 
the ensuing year are as follows: Honorary president, 
Governor Locke Craig; president, Dr. Charles Lee 
Smith ; vice-presidents, Dr. J. Y. Joyner, Hon. James 
Sprunt, and Hon. Jeter C. Pritchard; treasurer, Hon. 
Jos. G. Brown; secretarv, John D. Berry. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the North 
Carolina Peace Society at its third annual session: 


Whereas, the North Carolina Peace Society is holding its 
third annual convention at a time when more than one-half 
of the world’s population is engaged in the most terrible 
war of the ages, threatening the peace and happiness of the 
whole human race; therefore, be it resolved, 
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1, That we regard this as a most opportune time to ex- 
press our abhorrence of war, with its train of evils. 

2. That we do not consider this a fitting time for our 
government to increase our armaments, and thereby arouse 
the suspicion of other nations. We therefore call upon all 
in authority to resist the influence of militarism in our 


3. We urge the ownership by the Government of all fac- 
tories where weapons of war for national purposes are man- 
ufactured. 

4. We stand for peaceful pursuits by the American people 
and express our confidence in our President and his Cabinet 
in their earnest endeavors to keep this country out of the 
throes of war. 

5. We look with profound sorrow upon the great Euro- 
pean war, but we believe that from it will come not so much 
national greatness as a higher conception of human brother- 
hood, the rights of man, the claims of women and children, 
and a richer heritage for all mankind. 

6. We unite with other peace societies in expressing the 
hope that the day may not be far distant when our Presi- 
dent may again offer his good services to the warring na- 
tions for the bringing about of permanent peace. 


— eee 


Annual Meeting of the Chicago Peace 
Society. 


On Saturday afternoon, January 16, the members of 
the Chicago Peace Society assembled in the La Salle 
Hotel to hold the fifth annual meeting of the society. 
While in other years it has been the custom to have some 
prominent speaker address the members, the society this 
year had as its special guests of honor the Misses Fuller, 
of Dorset, England, who have appeared before many an 
American audience with their charming folk songs. 
The Misses Fuller are now stirring the hearts of thou- 
sands with peace and anti-war songs, the most touching 
of which, ;erhaps, is that entitled “Five Souls.” Mr. 
Walter G. Fuller, the brother of the young ladies, 
opened their program by a brief exposition of the origin 
and purpose of these songs, and made a fervid appeal 
for a speedy cessation of hostilities. 

The annual report of the society submitted by the 
secretary showed a year of consistent growth and of 
consecrated activity on the part of many individual 
members. The following facts are of special interest: 

The society met on April 7, 1914, when Mr. Norman 
Angell was the principal speaker; on September 7, 
1914, when various men of prominence in Chicago gave 
their personal observations on the outbreak of the great 
war, and on December 20, when Dr. David Starr Jordan 
discussed the great war in the light of his experiences in 

the Balkans and in western Europe. 

' The visiting pacifists who have appeared since the last 
annual meeting before various Chicago bodies through 
the instrumentality of our office are Dr. George M. 
Lunn, former mayor of Schenectady; Mr. T. H. Ku- 
washima, of the Japan Peace Society; Dr. David Starr 
Jordan; Mr. Hamilton Holt; Rev. D. N. Furnajieff, 
pastor of the Evangelical Church of Sofia, Bulgaria, 
and president of the Bulgarian Y. M. C. A.; Dr. John 
Mez, of Munich, president of the International Federa- 
tion of Students, “Corda Fratres,” and Dr. George W. 
Nasmyth, director of the International Bureau of Stu- 
dents. These men addressed some fifty audiences in and 
about Chicago in the course of their visits.° Other visit- 


ing pacifists for whom arrangements were made inde- 
pendently of the Chicago office were Mr. K. 8S. Inui, 
Madame Rosika Schwimmer, Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence, 
Mrs. Anna S. Duryea, and Miss Marion Tilden Burritt. 
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The society has issued the following publications: 

“Report of the Chicago Peace Society,” 1914 (40 pages). 

“Personal Observations on the Outbreak of the War,” by 
Louis P. Lochner. 

“Pacifism and the Great War,” by Louis P. Lochner. 

“Wanted—Aggressive Pacifism,’ by Louis P. Lochner. 

A four-page folder, giving the names of the officers and 
briefly setting forth the purpose and scope of work of the 
society, has been extensively used for circularizing purposes. 


As in other years, the Chicago Peace Society, thanks 
to the continued generous co-operation of Mr. La Verne 
W. Noyes and Mr. Harlow N. Higinbotham, provided 
the first and second prizes for the Illinois State oratori- 
cal contest of the Intercollegiate Peace Association. 

Since his inauguration on August 7, 1914, the secre- 
tary had up to the time of the annual meeting delivered 
fifty-eight addresses, most of them in the city of Chi- 
cago, and a lesser number in the States lying within his 
territory. 

Many individual members of the society have rendered 
most loyal and efficient services. As in other years, 
Miss Florence Holbrook, principal of the Forrestville 
School, arranged again for peace pageants on Hague 
Day. The pageants in 1914 were given “unusual pub- 
licity because of the acuteness of the Mexican situation 
at that time, and because the pupils of Forrestville 
School were almost alone in a city of two and a quarter 
millions in proclaiming their loyalty to peace principles. 
A number of other schools held exercises on May 18. 

Among recommendations submitted by the secretary 
for the further development of peace work in Chicago, 
these deserve special mention: The acquisition of a 
peace exhibit for use in educational propaganda; the 
purchase of a lantern and lantern slides; the issuance 
of a weekly news letter; the development of the “pack- 
age-library” idea in peace work; the organization of 
peace circles in every ward. 

Perhaps the most cheering item of business at the 
annual meeting was the authorization of the lease of 
joint headquarters with the Chicago office of the Church 
Peace Union and the national office of the Woman’s 
Peace Party. Soon after the meeting the new premises 
were already occupied—at 116 South Michigan avenue, 
on the fifth floor of the Lakeview Building. The new 
peace center contains separate offices for the secretaries 
of the three parties to the contract, a room for the com- 
bined stenographic force, and a large writing-room and 
library. Never before has the organized peace move- 
ment in Chicago been so adequately housed. 

It was a matter of great regret to all present to learn 
that Mr. Leroy A. Goddard declined re-election as pres- 
ident of the society. His place will be well filled, how- 
ever, by Mr. Henry C. Morris, whose associates on the 
executive board will be: : 

Vice-president, Rt. Rev. C. P. Anderson; secretary, Louis P. 
Lochner; treasurer, Charles L. Hutchinson; auditor, Mau- 
rice S. Kuhns; executive committee, Miss Jane Addams, 
Clifford W. Barnes, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Edward O. Brown, 


Jacob M. Dickinson, George A. Dupuy, Walter L. Fisher, 
Leroy A. Goddard, Moses E. Greenebaum, Harlow N. Higin- 


’ botham, Emil G. Hirsch, Charles Cheney Hyde, Jenkin Lloyd 


Jones, John C. Kennedy, S. W. Lamson, Benjamin F. Meth- 
ven, John S. Nollen, Julius Rosenwald, Albert H. Scherzer, 
Mrs. Bertram W. Sippy. 

The society, besides adopting appropriate resolutions 
on the death of the daughter of Charles E. Beals, and 
expressing its appreciation of the services of Mr. God- 
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dard, went on record in favor of greatly expanding the 
activities of the society through committees on finance, 
program, membership, and the like, to afford greater 
opportunity to the rank and file for taking active part 
in the work of the organization. It also registered its 
protest against increased armaments in a ringing reso- 
lution. 


——»> o em _____ 


Status of the Treaties for the Advance- 
ment of Peace. 
(BRYAN PEACE TREATIES.) 
Prepared by Denys P. Myers. 


The stages of these treaties are: 

1, Negotiation proposed by identic note, accepted in prin- 
ciple ; 

2. Negotiation resulting in treaties signed; 

3. Ratification advised by parliamentary organs (where 
necessary ) ; 

4. Ratification by executives of States: 

>». Fxechange of ratifications: 

6. Proclamation, promulgation, or publication of treaties 
to people. 

Bolivia.—Order of acceptance in principle, 11; seventh 
treaty signed at Washington January 22, 1914; ratification 
advised by United States Senate August 13, 1914; ratified 
by the President January 4, 1915; ratified by Bolivia No- 
vember 14, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington 
January 8, 1915; proclaimed and in force for five years from 
January 9, 1915; text, Treaty Series, No. 606. 

Costa Rica.—Ordér of acceptance in principle, 24; twelfth 
treaty signed at Washington February 13, 1914; ratification 
advised by United States Senate August 13, 1914; ratified 
by the President November 11, 1914; ratified by Costa Rica 
July 25, 1914: ratifieations exchanged at Washington No- 
vember 12, 1914; proclaimed and in effect November 13, 
1914, for five vears: text, Treaty Series, No. 603. 

Denmark.—Order of acceptance in principle, 21: tenth 
treaty signed at Washington February 5, 1914; ratified by 
Danish House February 27, 1914: rejected by Danish Sen- 
ate March 28, 1914: redrafted and signed at Washington 
April 17, 1914: ratification advised by United States Senate 
September 30, 1914; ratified by President January 14, 1915; 
ratified by Denmark November 21, 1914: ratifications ex- 
changed at Washington January 19, 1915; proclaimed and 
in effect January 20, 1915, for five years: text, Treaty 
Series. No. 608. 

France.—Order of acceptance in principle. 3: twenty-third 
treaty signed at Washington September 15, 3014: ratifica- 
tion advised by United States Senate September 25, 1914: 
ratified by the President January 14, 1915: ratified by 
France December 3, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Wash- 
ington January 22, 1915; proclaimed and in effect January 
23, 1915: text, Treaty Series, No. 609. 

Great Britain—Order of acceptance in principle, 2: 
twenty-fourth treaty signed at Washington September 15. 
1914; ratification advised by United States Senate Septem- 
ber 25, 1914; ratified by the President November 14, 1914: 
ratified by Great Britain October 8, 1914; ratifications ex- 
changed at Washington November 10, 1914; proclaimed and 
effective November 11, 1914, for five years; text, Treaty 
Series, No. 602. 

Guatemala.—Order of acceptance in principle, 16; second 
treaty signed at Washington September 30, 1913: ratifica- 
tion advised by the Senate, with amendments, August 13, 
1914: ratified by the President August 27, 1914; ratified by 
Guatemala May 15, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Wash- 
ington October 153, 1914: proclaimed and in effect October 13. 
1914, for five years: text, Treaty Series, No. 598. 

Norway.—Order of acceptance in principle, 6: sixteenth 
treaty signed at Washington June 24, 1914: ratification ad- 
vised by United States Senate August 13, 1914; ratified by 
the President October 14, 1914: ratified by Norway Septem- 
ber 18, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington October 
21, 1914: proclaimed by President October 22, 1914; text. 
Treaty Series, No. 599. 

Portugal.—Order of acceptance in principle, 19; eighth 
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ratification ad- 
vised by United States Senate August 13, 1914: ratified by) 
the President October 21, 1914; ratified by Portugal Septem- 
ber 26, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington October 


treaty signed at Lisbon February 4, 1914: 


24, 1914; proclaimed by President October 27, 1914; text, 
Treaty Series, No. 600. 

Spain.—Order of acceptance in principle, 18; twenty-fifth 
treaty signed at Washington September 15, 1914; ratifica- 
tion advised by United States Senate September 25, 1914; 
approved by Spanish Council of Ministers October 15, 1914; 
signed at Washington September 15, 1914: ratification ad- 
vised by the Senate September 25, 1914: ratified by the 
President November 23, 1914; ratified by Spain November 
23, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington December 
21, 1914: proclaimed and in force for five years from De 
cember 23, 1914; text, Treaty Series, No. 605. 

Sweden.—Order of acceptance in principle, 5; twenty- 
eighth treaty signed at Washington October 13, 1914; ratifi- 
eation advised by the Senate October 22, 1914: ratified by 
the President January 4, 1915; ratified by Sweden Novem- 
ber 13, 1914; ratifications exchanged at Washington Jan- 
uary 11, 1915; in effect for five years from date of exchange ; 
proclaimed January 12, 1915; text, Treaty Series, No. 607. 


Peace and War Measures Before 
Congress. 


(Legislation is introduced into either House of Congress, 
and bills or resolutions are numbered consecutively as filed. 
They are immediately referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee, whose reports bring them to the originating House for 
passage. The following abbreviations ure employed: &., 
Senate Bill; H. R., House of Representatives Bill; J. Res.., 
Joint Resolution; Con. Res., Concurrent Resolution; Res., 
Resolution; Rept., Report; bills approved by the President 
become statutes, public or private, and are numbered in the 
order of enactment. When legislation enacted is noted the 
number of the Index to the Daily Congressional Record, 
which gives the complete record of the bill, has been added.) 


International Affairs. 


By Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: Resolution (H. J. Res. 
405) providing for world organization to secure permanent 
peace. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Burton, of Ohio: Resolution (S. Res. 528) direct- 
ing the Secretary of State to transmit to the Senate any 
information in his possession relative to the attitude of bel- 
ligerent nations toward the transfer of the American flag to 
vessels heretofore carrying the flag of a belligerent State. 
Agreed to. 

Similar resolutions by Mr. Burton are S. Res. 542 and 
S. Res. 543. 

By Mr. Cummins, of Iowa: Resolution (S. Res. 514) re 
questing the President to furnish the Senate with certain 
information relative to the money collected by the United 
States at Vera Cruz during the occupation of that city by 
the military forces of the United States. Debated. 

By Mr. Farr, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 21442) au- 
thorizing the President of the United States to issue a pro- 
visional embargo upon wheat and wheat flour. To the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. Fletcher, of Florida: Resolution (S. Res. 504) re- 
questing the Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of Commerce to furnish all available information relative 
to increased rates for ocean transportation since July 1, 
1914. Agreed to; S. Doc. No. 673. 

By Mr. Gallinger, of New Hampshire: Resolution (S. J. 
Res. 210) to authorize the President to invite certain govern- 
ments to send delegates to the Pan-American Medical Con- 


gress; to the Committee on Foreign Relations; S. Rept. 
966; passed Senate. To House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 


By Mr. Hobson, of Alabama: Resolution (H. Res. 728) 
requesting the Secretary of State to transmit to the House 
of Representatives any information as to recent demands 
upon Chinese government by any other government which, 
if enforced, would imperil “open-door” policy, etc. To the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Kahn, of California: A bill (H. R. 21084) to pro- 
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hibit the importation into the United States of any goods, 
wares, or merchandise, the property of Americans and other 
foreigners in Mexico which have been confiscated by Mexi- 
can authorities. To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. Martin, of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 21380) to 
prohibit the unlawful use of the American flag on foreign 
vessels. To the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Poindexter, of Washington: A bill (S. 7599) pro- 
viding free passage through the Panama Canal for Ameri- 
can ships. To the Committee on Interoceanic Canals, as 
follows: “Be it enacted, ete., That every ship flying the 
American flag and entitled to American registry, whether 
engaged in domestic or foreign commerce, shall be entitled 
at all times to free passage through the Panama Canal. 
All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed.” 

By Mr. Poindexter, of Washington: Resolution (S. Res. 
581) directing the Secretary of State to furnish the Senate 
with certain information relative to the treaty with Nica- 
ragua. To the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. Porter, of Pennsylvania: Resolution (H. J. Res. 
407) to prohibit the export of wheat and the products 
thereof. To the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Military and Naval. 


By Mr. Adamson, of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 16510) to 
provide for recognizing the services of certain officers of the 
Army and Navy, late members of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, to extend to them the thanks of Congress, to au- 
thorize their promotion, and for other purposes. To the 
Committee on Military Affairs; H. Rept. 1022; amended and 
passed House; to Senate Committee on Military Affairs; 
S. Rept. 929. 

By Mr. Britten, of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 17951) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy of the 
United States. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. Chamberlain, of Oregon: A bill (S. 6217) to in- 
crease the efficiency of the organized militia, and for other 
purposes. To the Committee on Military Affairs; S. Rept. 
924. 

By Mr. Chamberlain, of Oregon: A bill (S. 6966) to au- 
thorize the maintenance of organizations of the mobile 
army at their maximum strength and to provide an in- 
crease of 1,000 officers. To the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs; S. Rept. 6966, with amendments. 

By Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. J. 
Res. 384) authorizing the Secretary of War to increase the 
personnel of the Army. To the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. Gardner, of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 
698) directing the Secretary of War to send to the House 
ef Representatives certain information. To the Committee 
on Military Affairs; H. Rept. 1279; agreed to. 

By Mr. McKellar, of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 20246) to 
establish and maintain military training schools in the sev- 
eral States of the Union, in Alaska. and in the District of 
Columbia. To the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. Mott, of New York: A bill (H. R. 21095) to in- 
crease the military strength of the United States. To the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. Padgett, of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 21202) to 
increase the efficiency of the personnel of the Navy. From 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. Stephens, of California: A bill (H. R. 21440) pro- 
viding for the construction of naval auxiliaries and for 
their operation as merchant vessels in time of peace. To 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. Tillman, of South Carolina: Resolution (S. J. Res. 
229) to authorize the appointment of an advisory committee 
for aeronautics. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also by Mr. Roberts. of Massachusetts: H. J. Res. 413. 

By Mr. Tillman, of South Carolina: Resolution (S. J. 
Res. 230) to authorize the appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee for aeronautics. To the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. Treadway. of Massachusetts: Resolution (H. Res. 
528) directing the Secretary of the Navy to furnish infor- 
mation relative to certain appropriations under the act of 
March 4, 1911. To the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. Vare, of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 19979) ap- 
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propriating $500,000 for the erection and equipment of a 
shell and projectile factory for the Navy Department of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. To the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. Witherspoon, of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 20694) 
to repeal section 9 of the naval personnel act of March 3, 
1899, and to transfer certain classes of officers from the re- 
tired to the active list of the Navy and Marine Corps. To 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. Witherspoon, of Mississippi: Resolution (H. Res. 
708) to make it in order to consider certain paragraphs of 
the bill to make appropriations for the naval service, and 
for other purposes. To the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. Works, of California: A bill (S. 7046) providing 
for the purchase of lands for an aviation school. To the 
Committee on Military Affairs; S. Rept. 925, with amend- 
ment. 

National. 


By Mr. Lodge, of Massachusetts: A bill (S. 7410) to dis- 
solve the foundation for the promotion of industrial peace, 
and for other purposes. To the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Also by Mr. Bartholdt, of Missouri: H. R. 21236; to the 
Committee on Labor: H. Rept. 1263. (This was the founda- 
tion created to administer the $40.000 Nobel Peace Prize 
received by Theodore Roosevelt in 1906.) 

By Mr. Raker, of California: A bill (H. R. 20976) to pro- 
hibit the coming of Asiatic laborers into the United States, 
and for other purposes. To the Committee on Immigration 
and Neutralization. 

Peace Conference. 

By Mr. Gittens, of New York: Resolution (H. Con. Res. 
59) authorizing the President to invite the nations of the 
world to participate in a conference. To the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. Shafroth, of Colorado: Resolution (S. J. Res. 233) 
providing for world organization to secure permanent inter- 
national peace. To the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. Stone, of Missouri: Resolution (S. J. Res. 228) 
authorizing the President of the United States to extend 
invitations to Central and South American governments to 
be represented at a conference looking to an improvement 
of the financial relations between the United States and 
these nations. From the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
S. Rept. 920: to the Committee on Appropriations. Also 
H. J. Res. 409, by Mr. Flood, of Virginia. 


wipemaestiiae 3 
Correspondence. 

Dear Dr. TruesLoep: This week’s occurrence is a 
very rare and significant meeting of the three Scandi- 
navian kings at Malmé, Sweden. While the meeting 
may not have-any political results, it is of moment to 
notice that the King of Sweden invited the kings of 
Norway and Denmark to such a conference, and that 
the traditional hug and kiss was indulged in, it being 
several centuries since such a meeting occurred. 

Only nine vears ago the King of Sweden bent his 
energies to subdue and make Norway a Swedish prov- 
ince. The good feeling and co-operation between the 
brother people, as now existing, is largely the result of 
peaceful adjustment of long-standing grievances, ending 
in final separation. It is now generally accepted to be 
of advantage to both countries. The union of Norway 
and Sweden lasted ninety years. It was a period of 
contention and strife. The two kingdoms are now steer- 
ing their separate courses with due respect for each 
other, and the peace monument on the boundary is an 
illustrious evidence of this good feeling. That the three 
kings should discuss the propriety of offering their 
united efforts of good-will and mediation to the warring 
nations might be expected, though of little use in the 
present status. 
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The outlook is not changed. From the beginning of 
the conflict it was decided to fight to the bitter end at 
all hazards; and what do we see? Fabulous sums are 
devoted to destruction, indescribable suffering and desti- 
tution, accumulated energies and labors of centuries laid 
waste. ‘The flower of whole states (the young men) 
sacrificed to the war god; hell’s delirium let loose to 
make earth a hell too. The few neutral nations are in 
fear of some new development that will draw them into 
the maelstrom. The leaders have gone stark blind; 
truth is in an eclipse; love grown cold; Christianity 
betrayed, gone into hiding in sack-cloth and ashes. The 
City on the Hill is in darkness; the salt has lost its 
savor. 

Recently a minister of the State Church here said: 
“Have the men of the church stood before the princes 
who ignited the war flame and protested against their 
crime? Or before the masses who have rushed into the 
battle and protested against their frenzy? Was any 
such thing done the public press would have mentioned 
it, for it would have been an unheard-of thing: but the 
papers have not had any such thing to tell. But we 
know that the church has not said a warning word in 
this case. On the other hand, I am sure that from 
hundreds and thousands of pulpits war has been glori- 
fied and the blessing of God pronounced upon the butch- 
eries as a holy war.” 

The condition of the neutral States is but little known 
on the outside. The belligerents indulge in covert 
threats how they will treat those countries who do not 
favor them now—they will be remembered “when the 
war is over.” Moves and counter-moves, blockades and 
restrictions, neutral vessels delayed on the flimsiest pre- 
tenses or confiscated, mines sowed out in the course of 
passenger traffic, submarines ducking up along the Scan- 
dinavian coast and skulking along in most unlooked-for# 
places to blow up a passenger boat and send all to the 
hottom. It is but idle talk to mention “laws of war.” 
There is not one that will not be broken with impunity. 
Viewed from the pessimistic point of view, all the past 
efforts for peace are lost. The colossal butcheries dur- 
ing past months, the engines of destruction in water, 
on land, and in the air, were combined to devastate the 
earth. The optimist sees the calamity that is now curs- 
ing Kurope; is permitted to brand war for all time as 
the greatest folly and madness of earth; that “Anything 
is preferable,” says Luther, “even famine.” The typical 
peace sentiment that worked the reformation from the 
top down has received a shock, and that tide is running 
the lowest in many years, crestfallen at the utter hope- 
lessness from their point of attack. No prophet is 
needed to announce the incoming tidal wave ; every sub- 
terfuge will be swept away; on the crest “taken at the 
flood” will bring the Sermon on the Mount as the “for- 
tune of the new social order.” The people will refuse 
to fight each other or their neighbors under any con- 
siderations, but they will go after the rascals who con- 
coct schemes, foment trouble, and live fat on nations’ 
folly. Disarmament will follow in due course. To 
inaugurate a movement, international in scope, to refuse 
to bear arms, is the logic of the hour. The march of 
events is bearing this conviction on to the common peo- 
ple. Such firebrands as Sven Hedin of Sweden and 
Frithjof Nansen of Norway (renowned travelers) are 
painfully realizing that they are bolstering up a losing 
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game when they think to build up a great system of 
national defenses. ‘The latter’s chief stock in trade is 
that “all nations are but wolves, and Norway must how! 
with them.” 

A prominent peace man, Dr. Otto Umfrid, of Stutt- 
gart, Germany, has just written an open letter to Mr. 
Nansei respecting his war policy and rank utterances. 
Dr. Umfrid says: “Your words are felt not only by the 
organized peace workers of Europe, but by cultivated 
people the world over, as a painful disappointment” ; 
und again, “We have been used to point to the people 
of Norway with emphasis and their century of peace 
that has not weakened them but 
of power and energy.” 

lf ever there was a people who might try a Christ 
policy in government, even among wolves, it surely is 
Norway. Its position geographically, historically; its 
faithful temperament, and its high sense of honor, traits 
that command confidence everywhere—should they trust 
in God and work righteousness, the result, according 
to promise, is peace, quietness, and assurance forever. 
Wherever the Christ policy and principle has been tried 
it is a success. 

Very sincerely your friend, 
JOHN FREDERICK HANSON. 
Norway, December 19, 1914. 
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has been an evidence 


STAVANGER, 


GERMAN 
Second 


914. 


Mr. Perris is well known to the leaders of the Ameri- 
can peace movement by his speech at the Boston Peace 
Congress in 1904, his work as editor of Concord, his 
hooks on Russia, European diplomacy, and the subject 
of war and peace. Although he may be classed as a 
pacifist, he is primarily a journalist. In the present 
war he has been a correspondent in Paris of a leading 
London paper. He is characterized by an outspoken 
courage that spares nothing that he wishes to criticise 
in the policy either of his own country or of other coun- 
tries, nor does he withhold praise from men or policies 
where he believes it to be due. 

Mr. Perris’s book on “Germany and the German Km 
peror” is a rapid sketch in finished journalistic style of 
Germany from the earliest times to the opening of the 
European war. He has appreciative chapters on Ger 
man literature, philosophy, music, social and industrial 
life. Beginning with the revolution of 1848, and com- 
ing down to the times of Bismarck, the Franco-Prussian 
war, and the reign of Emperor William II, his book 
moves forward with dramatic interest, the historical de- 
tail increasing as the narrative reaches the period of the 
Boer war, the encircling policy of Edward VII, the 
formation of the Triple Entente, the Morocco confer- 
ence, and the situation just preceding the outbreak of 
hostilities. The work is therefore an introduction to 


GERMANY AND THE 
Herbert Perris. 
drew Melrose, Lid. 


Kmprror. By George 
Kdition. London: An- 
Cloth, 2s. Gd. net. 


the war, and as such is illuminating to one who would 
understand the factors in the conflict. 

With absolutism, bureaucracy, and the spirit of jun- 
kerdom Mr. Perris, as an anti-militarist and an oppo- 
nent of masterful imperialism, is out of sympathy, but 
his portraits of Bismarck and Emperor William, though 
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criuical in places, reveal the originality and strength of 
these great len. 

in closing his study of this subject, the author be- 
lieves that his reader, who has followed through the 
many failures and hard-won successes of Germany, and 
who can view sympathetically the suilerings by which 
this kindred people to kkugland has paid for the less 
favorable position that nature has given it, who realizes 
the need of a closer union of all civilized nations, will 
hope for the world’s sake that the powers of faith may 
overcome the powers of fear, and diilerences be forgot- 
ten in a wider comprehension. ‘lhis sentiment is char- 
acteristic from first to last of the author’s handling of 
his theme, and makes the book valuable as the produc- 
tion of one who, with keen analysis, combines honesty 
and breadth of view. JAMES L, ‘I’RYON. 


THE British EMPIRE AND THE UNITED Srates. A 
review of their relations during the century of 
peace following the ‘Treaty of Ghent. By William 
Archibald Dunning. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1914. 351 pp. Vrice, $2.00 net. 

One of the plans for the celebration of the hundred 
years’ peace between Great Britain and the United 
States which has been carried to completion is the his- 
torical review of the relations between these countries 
since the ‘l'reaty of Ghent was signed. Dr. Dunning, 
who is the Lieber Professor of History and Political 
Philosophy in Columbia University and sometime pres- 
ident of the American Historical Association, completed 
this survey of the century of peace at about the time of 
the outbreak of the great war in Kurope. ‘The volume 
was published in time for the centenary celebration on 
Christmas Eve, 1914. 1n view of the present disturbed 
condition of the world the appearance of this work is 
most timely, as it shows clearly the way in which war 
has been avoided between the two great English-speaking 
nations in spite of frequent strained relations, and points 
the lesson that peace can be kept if nations earnestly 
desire to keep it. ‘The book is one of the permanent 
accomplishments of the centenary observance, and will 
be received with warm interest by students of history, 
diplomacy, and international relations. The introduc- 
tion, of some twenty pages, is contributed by Viscount 
Bryce, and the preface is by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. 


THe Furure or Wortp Peace. By Roger W. Babson. 
Boston: Babson’s Statistical Organization, 1915. 
142 pages, with charts. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Babson has had unusual experience in the study 
of industrial problems, and in this little volume of lec- 
tures he discusses in a manner to stimulate thought the 
way in which economic causes of war may be eliminated 
and the economic foundations on which permanent 
peace must be based. In a series of twelve diagrams he 
illustrates the justification for Germany’s demands and 
England’s desire to continue her control of the seas. 
There must be developed, he says, a world organization 
which shall secure to every nation protection of trade 
routes and markets. “The only way in which Germany 
can secure freedom and protection for her future trade 
is through the development of some sort of world democ- 
racy. England’s real security will come only 


through the creation of a supplement to the Hague 





Mareli, 


Court in the shape of an international body which shali 
ul once neutralize Uie seas apd gradually regulate inter- 
nation barriers.” One of the strong paragraphs in the 
volume is the reply tu the question, Why is not the Eng- 
lislu determination to desiroy Prussian militarism and 
lo disarm Germany practical? ‘This reported aim oi 
ingland is no different from that of every strong nation 
since the days of the Egyptians. As soon as one nation 
has been vanquished, another has invariably risen to 
take its place. Progress can come no more 
through the arbitrary destruction of armaments than 
through their development. ‘The reason for their exist- 
ence must be eliminated before their influence can 
wane.” ‘There are some sections of the book which are 
not so clearly reasoned as the economic arguments. In 
the “Danger of the United States” the author turns 
aside from his constructive argument to express his 
fear that this country is not sufficiently armed for the 
present crisis. With few exceptions, however, the vol- 
ume is logical and fair, and deserves a wide circulation 
and thoughtful reading. 


Inpian History or THE Mopoc Wak AND THE CAUSES 
tTHAT Lep to 17. By Jeff C. Riddle. Marnell & 
Co., 77 4th street, San Francisco, Cal., 1914. 295 pp. 


There has been much said and written about the 
Modoe War of 1872-’73, but practically always by white 
men, who knew little or nothing of the troubles from 
first-hand information and who misled the public. In 
the present volume Jeff C. Riddle, son of Winema, the 
heroine of the Modoc War, has told the Indian side of 
the troublous times of 1872-’73 in the Lava Beds, a side 
never before fully portrayed. He begs our pardon for 
his lack of education—a pardon easily granted, as one 
reads the charmingly simple yet realistic word pictures 
from the pen of a noble-hearted Indian. And again the 
terrible injustices done to that aboriginal race make one 
fear that some day we shall have to pay bitterly for the 
wrong we have done a simple, trusting people. 
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35 cts. Paper board covers. 

THE FEDERATION OF THE WorLD. By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood. Third edi- 
tion. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

Tue First Book oF Wortp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory. 308 pages. 8vo. Price, 
$1.65. 

THe First HaGuE CONFERENCE. By 
Andrew D. White. 123 pages. Price, 
55 cts. 

Tue FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Exrnvu Root. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Dr. James 
Brown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 

THE FRIENDSHIP OF Nations. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 
ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
Price, 75 ‘cts. 

Tue Future or War. By John de 
Bloch. Preface by W.T. Stead. The 
sixth volume of Mr. Bloch’s great 
work on “The Future of War.” 
Price, 65 cents. 

GARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THe GREAT ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
gell. 388 pages. Price, $1.00. 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCES OF 1899 
AND 1907. By James Brown Scott. 
Two large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 

THE HUMAN Harvest. By David Starr 
Jordan. Price, $1.00. 

THE HUMAN SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. By 
Wilhelm Lamszus. Introd. by Alfred 
Noyes. 116 pages. Price, 56 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND PRO- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris. Fore- 
word by President Taft. 234 pages. 
Price, $1.35. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Price, 75 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of Schemes which have been proposed, 
with list of instances of international 
settlements by arbitral courts and 
commissions. By W. Evans Darby, 
LL.D. 900 pages. Price, $4.00. 

IN THE VANGUARD. By Katrina Trask. 
148 pages. Price, $1.08. A superb 3- 
act play. School edition, 50 cts. 

Lay Down Your ARMS. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation. New edition, 65 cts. 

MEMorRS OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 

MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE MorAt DAMAGE OF War. By Rev. 
Walter Walsh. Revised edition. 462 
pages. 90 cents. 

THE New PEACE MOVEMENT. By Wil- 
liam I. Hull. 216 pages. Price, $1.00. 

THE NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE. By Jane 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE RED Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 

Tue Passtnec oF War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane. 302 pages. 
Fourth edition, $1.00. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF DENYS MAHON. By 
F. S. Hallowes. Price, $1.15. 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 
By F. W. Holls. Price, $4.00. 

THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 

THE PrEAcE ProBLeM. By Frederick 
Lynch. Introduction by Andrew Car- 
negie. 127 pages. Price, 75 cts. 

PrIDE oF Wark. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoli. 

Rapa. A drama in one act. By Alfred 
Noyes. Price, 60 cts. 

REPORTS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
PEACE CONGRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, 
AND 1913. Price, 75 cts. each. 

REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
ConGRESSES : Chicago, 1893—Paper, 50 
cts.; cloth, 75 cts. Boston, 1904— 
Paper, 10 cts.; cloth, 50 ets. Milan, 
1906 — Paper, 10 cts. Stockholm, 
1910 — 388 pages. $1.50. Geneva, 
1912—382 pages. $1.00. The Hague, 
1913—408 pages. 75 cents. 

REPORTS OF PEACE CONFERENCES AND 
CoNGRESSES : American Friends—Held 
at Philadelphia, 1901. Price, 15 cts. 
Mohonk Arbitration — Reports from 
1899 to date. Price, 5cts.each. New 
England Peace Congress—Hartford, 
1910. Price, 10 cts. 
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Sir RANDAL CREMER: 
Work. By Howard Evans. 
pages. Price, $1.40. 

SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON War. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany. Price, 65 cts. 

SWORDS AND PLOUGHSHARES. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.00. 

TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE HacGuE, 1899 anv 1907. Edited 
by James Brown Scott. 447 pages. 
Price, $2.20. 

ToLstoy AND His MessaGe. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THE Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 
Joseph H. Choate. 109 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

THE Two HaGue CONFERENCES. By 
Wm. I. Hull. 516 pages. Price, $1.65. 

THE UNITED STATES AND PEACE. By 
Wm. Howard Taft. Price, $1.00. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS MESMERISM. 
By Arthur E. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. 

UNSEEN Empire. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. 211 pages. Price, $1.25. 

THE War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Price, $1.00. 

Wark INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus Curist. By David L. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 

THE Wark Travers. By G. H. Perris. 
Enlarged from pamphlet. Price, 30 
cts. 

Wak AND WASTE. 
dan. 296 pages. 

THE WINE PRESS. 
By Alfred Noyes. 

WoRrRLD ORGANIZATION. 
man. Price, 60 cts. 


PAMPHLETS. 


THE BLoop OF THE NaTION. By David 
Starr Jordan. Price, 15 cts. 

THE HaGue PEACE SYSTEM IN OPERA- 
TION. By James L. Tryon. 24 pages. 
Price, 10 cts. 

THE HIGHER SoLpIERSHIP. By Charles 
E. Beals. 56 pages. Price, 20 cts. 
A LEAGUE oF Peace. By Andrew Car- 
negie. The Rectorial Address to the 
University of St. Andrews, 1905. 47 

pages. Price, 10 cents. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
d’Estournelles de Constant. Paper at 
the Interparliamentary Conference at 
London, July, 1906. 5 cts. ° 

OUTLINE OF LESSONS ON WAR AND 
Peace. By Lucia Ames Mead. Price, 
10 cts. 

PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Material for Programs for 
May 18, ete. Price, 20 cts. 

THe War: WHat SHovuLp BE SaD 
ABOUT IT IN THE ScHoots? By Fan- 
nie Fern Andrews. Price, 5 cts. each. 

Wark AND PEACE PAMPHLETS OF THE 
GARTON FouNDATION. Price, 5 cents 
each; 35 cents per dozen. 

Norman Angellism. By J. B. S. Ben- 


By David Starr Jor- 
Price, $1.00. 
A TALE oF War. 
Price, 60 cents. 
By R. L. Bridg- 


nett. 
Commercial Security. By Norman An- 


ell. 
Milltarism and Wages. By F. Merttens. 
Two Keels to One Not Enough. By 











